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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS : 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, one year, or 52 numbers $4.00 
One copy, six months, or 26 numbers - - : 2.00 
One copy, for thirteen weeks - - . 1.00 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

LESLIE’s WEEKLY desires to be in communication with representa- 
tive newspaper men in every part of the Uuited States, those who 
would be willing to furnish special information regarding matters of 
special interest in their respective localities whenever it might be re- 
quired. The editor will be glad to receive communications on this 
subject from responsible persons. 





A Chance for Commercial Travelers. 

No experiences in every-day life are more interesting 
than those of the commercial traveler. The ‘‘ drummer,” 
as he is sometimes called, is the best of story-tellers, and 
his most interesting narratives concern his own varied 
experiences. LestIn’s WEEKLY would like to print some 
of the most interesting personal reminiscences of the 
American commercial traveler, and to that end it offers a 
prize of fifty dollars for the best story, sketch, experience, 
or reminiscence from one hundred to five hundred words 
long, and one hundred dollars for the best story from 


five hundred to two thousand words long. The stories 


submitted must relate to actual experiences. LESLIE’s 
WEEELY is to have the privilege of using all the articles 
submitted in the competition without any other than the 
prize payment, unless stamps are inclosed for the return 
of manuscripts. The competition is limited to a period 
extending to the ist of May next, and the award of the 
prizes will be made by the literary editor of this paper. 
Communications should simply be addressed to the Editor, 
Lestie’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Beauty of Age. 


ERE and there is still to be found an individual 

who dyes his hair, but the fashion, as nearly all 

fashions do in time, has gone out. This is in 

obedience to genuine artistic as well as sanitary 
considerations, though artistic or sanitary conditions have 
usually little to do with fashion. Dark hair against the 
pallor and wrinkles of advancing age is neither fit nor be- 
coming. Now and then one sees a person of sixty or seventy 
whose dark hair has kept its hue and is unmixed with gray, 
but it is usually far from becoming to the face. The com- 
bination is unnatural. It emphasizes the other marks of 
age, which are usually sure to be present, and strikes jar- 
ringly upon the sense. 

One would not wish to discourage the efforts which are 
being so successfully made in all directions to lessen and 
ward off the ravages of time. Massage and Swedish move- 
ments and physical culture are all very well. They stim- 
ulate the circulation and make people really feel and appear 
younger and stronger ; but the mere struggle to look young 
when one is young no longer too often results as with Mrs. 
Skewton and those ghastly old beaux whom Thackeray de- 
scribes. 

A well-known New York woman, once very beautiful, 
and now in the vicinity of seventy years of age, insists upon 
‘‘making up” every day. Her forehead, nose, and neck 
are powdered, her cheeks are rouged, and her hair is 
bleached by chemicals, instead of the wise hand of time. 
If she would let herself alone she would be a thoroughly 
handsome woman, for one may be as handsome at seventy 
as at twenty-seven. There is a beauty of age as charming 
as the beauty of youth. The poet has thus written a vision 
of himself : 

“TI am more than eighty years of age. My hair, too, is pure white. 
I am the most venerable mother. 
How clear my mind! How all people draw nigh to me! 
What attractions are these beyond any before! What bloom, 
more beautiful than the bloom of youth !” 

And, again : 

** Youth, large, lusty, loving—youth, full of grace, force, fascination ! 
Do you know that Old Age may come after you with equal grace, 
force, fascination ?” 

But it will never come thus with the bleached hair and 
the powder and paint of the silly New York woman who 
has been mentioned. Mrs. Sangster, in a recent address, 
has called attention to the beauty of wrinkles. They de- 
note experience, and experience usually implies wisdom. 
Wisdom, dignity, the sweetness of resignation and phi- 
losophy, the depth of thought and the richness of resource, 
which come with time and time alone—al] these are a part 
of the beauty of age. Character moulds it far more than 
it can possibly mould the beauty of youth. It is customary 
to say to children, ‘‘ Handsome is that handsome does.” 
This is not strictly true of the young, who often win love 
and honors with an attractive exterior which hides many 
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bad qualities, while their mates, who may be ever so sweet 
of soul, are snubbed and slighted ; but the proverb is pretty 
accurately true of all those who have passed the age of fifty. 
If they have striven and aspired and behaved as they ought 
they will have a beauty far above that superficial glow of 
color and form and surface which are so highly prized by 
the uninstructed. 


Greater and Better New York. 


EW YORK is a beautiful city. It was far more 

beautiful at the close of Mayor Strong’s much- 

maligned reform administration than it was upon 

the day of his inauguration. Three years have 
witnessed a wonderful transformation in New York City. 
It is now the cleanest and best-paved and one of the health 
iest cities in the world. 

While politicians ambitious of fame, and perhaps with 
side-leanings towards certain remunerative contracts, were 
planning fora greater New York, Mayor Strong, his com- 
missioner of public works, General Collis; his street-clean- 
ing commissioner, Gencral Waring ; his health-officer, Gen- 
eral Wilson ; and other of his working cabinet, were striv- 
ing, under the mayor’s direction, to secure a better New 
York. Three years of a reform administration have been 
three years of notable progress in New York City. Weare 
no longer a by-word and a reproach to the foreigner, for 
our streets are as clean as those of Paris, and much cleaner 
and much better paved than those of London, St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin, or Vienna. So much for reform and re- 
formers. . 

What can be done by the judicious and liberal expendi- 
ture of funds by a great city has been admirably demon- 
strated here during the past three years. The first thing 
that attracts the attention of a visitor to a strange city is 
its appearance of cleanliness or slovenliness. It is evident 
that the asphalt pavement has come to stay, and that in 
great cities where cleanliness and beauty are first to be 
considered, the granite pavement, as well as the cobble- 
stone, has had its day. The decided improvement in the 
durability of the pavements laid by the Barber.and other 
great asphalt - paving companies has met the objections 
originally made against asphalt. The model city of the 
future will have nothing but asphalt pavements, or pave- 
ments of some such character, both for sanitary and eco- 
nomical reasons. They can be more easily cleaned and 
kept clean than granite or brick pavements. Every rain- 
storm scours them perfectly, and the absence of the rattle 
and roar inseparablé from stone pavements is conspicuous 
where asphalt is used. In fact, the laying of an elastic 
asphalt pavement is equivalent to putting a rubber tire on 
every wheel that runs over it. 

New York is a beautiful city, and it will be more beau- 
tiful when its granite pavements are generally abolished, 
its system of parks perfected, its docks extended, and its 
recreation-piers completed. For all these blessings we 
shall ever be under obligations to Mayor Strong, who in- 
sisted that New York should be made better before it was 
made greater. 


A Fools’ Paradise. 


WE hear at intervals of ‘‘the man who broke the bank at 
Monte Carlo,” and more frequently of unfortunates whom that 
seductive institution has broken. Everybody is familiar with 
the fairy-like aspect of the place, through innumerable descrip- 
tions, views, or stage pictures. 

And the realities are tangible enough, when we read the peri- 
odical reports of the toy principality’s business, or the pamphlet 
lately published by the Casino Company, relative to its dealings 
with the Prince of Monaco. The prince lives upon the annual 
subsidy he receives from the gaming establishment, and his 
principality—a tract of less than ten square miles, with about 
the population of a small American town—is maintained from 
the same source. In other words, the gambling spirit of polite 
Europe is here concentrated, organized, administered, and 
run,” with handsome profits by the joint-stock company that 
leases Monte Carlo and its concessions. What these profits 
amount to may be gathered from some of the figures of the 
statement of expenses given in the shareholders’ pamphlet. 

Last season’s expenditure of the principality—apart from the 
maintenance of the Casino, which was $4,170,000—amounted to 
$650,000. Out of the latter sum the prince received $250,000 ; 
the courts, police, etc., absorbed $100,000 ; clergy and schools, 
$45,000 ; charities, $30,000 ; prizes for sports, $55,000 ; and the 
post-office and losses, $10,000. Notwithstanding these expenses, 
$2,880,000 was paid out in dividends on shares. Summing up, 
therefore, we find a total revenue of $7,700,000, representing 
the ammount left at Monte Carlo by the ‘‘ fools of the world” for 
a season’s pleasure. 

A large portion of the balance of the Casino Company’s ex- 
penditure not accounted for in the above items is absorbed by 
‘* press subventions,” amounting altogether to $125,000. This 
means, as the Monte Carlo philanthropists frankly explain in 
their pamphlet, that ‘‘ it is absolutely necessary to expend large 
sums in securing the good will of the continental press.” Some 
of the alluring but imaginative tales of vast winnings and bank- 
breakings may be traced to this source. It is also a fact that 
some of the stories of suicides at Monte Carlo are the inventions 
of envious journals that do not come in for ashare of the spoils. 


Our $25,000,000 Capitol. 


THE people of the State of New York will hear with a sigh of 
relief that on New Year’s day Governor Black, in fulfillment of 
the pledge made in his first message, walked up the main en- 
trance of the new twenty-five-million-dollar capitol at Albany, 
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and practically found the work on that enormous and enor- 
mously-expensive structure completed. It has been in course of 
erection for thirty years, and during that period nine successive 
Governors have had to walk into the building through the back 
and side entrances. 

The delay in the completion of the Albany capitol, and the 
enormous expenditures involved by the constant changes in the 
architect’s plans, created a public scandal, and Governor Black, 
upon his inauguration, declared that he would make it his busi- 
ness to finish the building before the close of his term of office. 
There was but one way to do this, and that was by taking the 
work out of the hands of political managers and letting it by 
contract. Superintendent of Public Works George W. Aldridge 
was placed in entire charge of the construction work, and in a 
short time the contracts were let and the work on the way to 
final completion. With the removal of the scaffolding about the 
northern approach, the entire front of the most beautiful build- 
ing in the country, and one of the most beautiful structures in 
the world, will be open to public inspection. 

The new twenty-five-million-dollar capitol at Albany is cer- 
tainly a thing of beauty, and we trust it will be a joy forever. 


Features of Leslie’s Weekly. 


Tuts week the last of our famous ‘ Blackville Gallery ” ap- 
pears. The fourth, and closing picture, represents ‘‘ A Blackville 
Fortune-teller.”. We must acknowledge the many pleasant words 
we have received from our readers in reference to the Blackville 
series of pictures. One of them writes, ‘‘ Your Blackville Gallery 
is a very happy hit. We have had a regular old-fashioned fam- 
ily laugh over the ‘ Blackville Wedding,’ and have resolved to 
frame all the pictures and keep them as refreshing memories of 
some happy days we spent long ago in the distant South.” 

The news agents’ coupon appears as usual on the cover of this 
week’s issue. One hundred dollars will be distributed in prizes 
to the five news agents who first send us the greatest number 
of coupons cut from the four issues of LESLIE’s WEEKLY begin- 
ning with that of January 6th and closing with that of January 
27th—fifty dollars to the agent sending in the greatest number 
before the 15th of February, twenty-five dollars to the agent 
sending in the second largest, ten dollars each to the two who 
follow, and five dollars to the last on the list. Remember that 
the papers will not be returnable after the coupons have been 
removed. 


The Plain Truth. 


New YorK society, of the kind that is called the ‘“‘ upper 
crust,” seems to be just now engaged in the delectable job of 
reinstating in the company of decent young men and women 
certain discarded, cast-off, and divorced damsels, some of them 
of international notoriety. It seems to be thought only neces- 
sary for the burnishing of these tarnished reputations to bring 
their owners into a public function at some millionaire’s resi 
dence, to invite a minister, or a bishop, and after the dinner to 
publish a list of the guests. Then everybedy is expected to for- 
get the past, to hide the family skeleton, and to toss into oblivion 
the scandalous record of dishonor. Just how much mischief 
inay result from this peculiar plan of reinstating private virtue 
by the process of public exhibition, we,must leave for the future 
to measure. 





Whatever may be the reason—whether it is good times, or a 
decided reduction in the duty on diamonds under the Dingley 
bill, the fact remains that since the new tariff law went into 
effect the importation of diamonds appears to have increased 
tremendously. The importations of cut and uncut diamonds 
during the months of August, September, October, and Novem- 
ber, 1896, were valued at $1,123,645, while for the corresponding 
period of 1897 they were valued at over five million dollars. The 
advocates of the reduction of the tariff of twenty-five per cent. 
on cut diamonds to ten per cent., which is the tax under the 
Dingley bill, insisted that the higher tariff cut off the revenue 
by putting a premium on smuggling. The operation of the 
new tariff justified this assumption, for the duties collected on 
diamonds during the four months mentioned, under the Dingley 
bill, aggregate nearly three hundred and fifty-one thousand 
dollars, as against only about two hundred thousand dollars 
during the corresponding period under the Wilson tariff. There 
is no doubt, also, that an improvement in the financial condition 
has led to a more generous expenditure in luxuries, of which 
diamonds stand at the head of the list. 





The most sensible part of Mayor Van Wyck’s first message to 
the citizens of the greater New York was that in which he re- 
fused to lend his consent to the proposed rapid-transit under- 
ground scheme. He is absolutely right in his assertion that the 
finances of the city will not permit the construction of an under- 
ground railroad. Mayor Van Wyck would have been justified 
in adding that public sentiment did not warrant the expenditure 
that the proposed improvement involved. The estimated cost of 
the work is about thirty million dollars, but before its comple- 
tion twice or three times that amount will have to be expended. 
It is preposterous to think that an underground rapid-transit 
route could compete with the surface and elevated railroads. 
Those who have had experience with the underground systems 
in London, or with the new subway system of Boston, will ap- 
preciate the discomforts of underground travel as compared 
with travel in surface or elevated cars. Years would be re- 
quired to complete an underground system, while, as Mayor 
Van Wyck suggests, extensions to the existing elevated system 
would solve the rapid-transit problem quickly and satisfactorily. 
By all means let us have these extensions and give the city of 
New York rapid transit—safe, clean, and comfortable. 





The latest recruit of the jingoes is our sober and usually sen- 
sible friend, Senator Teller, of Colorado. He makes public proc- 
lamation that we must save China from the spoiling nations 
who are seeking to dismember and divide her, or he fears that 
the ‘‘ economic conditions of the whole world will be changed.” 
S.-ator Teller says the dismemberment of China means “‘ the 
cutting off of our commerce in the Orient and the introduction 
of a competitor who will deprive us of the commerce of the rest 
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of the world, and even will supply our own people.” This is 
awful ; but worse is to come, for the Colorado Senator says that 
the moment China is dismembered we shall ‘‘ sink to the position 
of a third- or fourth-rate nation—helpless, degraded, without 
influence among the nations of the earth.” This is alarming ; 
but, no matter what becomes of China, we are inclined to believe 
that the United States will continue to live and to prosper. 
This is a great country, with vast resources, and an industrious 
and enterprising people who never know what it is to ‘‘ get left.” 
Our country has much less to fear from the dismemberment of 
China than it has to fear-from the competition of Germany, 
England, and France. Their acute competition is driving us to 
do our best to meet foreign competition in the markets of the 
world, and if the Chinese empire should be dismembered and 
opened on civilized lines, it would be opened to all competitors, 


une} {A600} 


—A BRIGHT star in London journalism is Mr. Clement 
Shorter, editor of the J/lustrated London News, Sketch, and 
the English Illus- 
trated Magazine. 
Seven years ago 
Mr. Shorter was a 
clerk in the audit 
department, Somer- 
set House, but the 
brilliant literary 
criticisms which he 
was then contribut- 
ing to an evening 
newspaper had al- 
ready drawn atten- 
tion to him. Sir 
William Ingram at 
once recognized his 
merits, and, to the 
surprise of London’s 
gouty leaders in 
journalism, offered 
Mr. Shorter the edi- 
torial chair of the 
Illustrated London 
News. Before Mr. Shorter’s advent the News was jogging 
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MR. CLEMENT SHORTER. 


along contentedly, as many of its neighbors are doing even 
now, but Mr. Shorter lifted it at once into a position where it 
has become the most influential organ of illustrated journalism 
in London. Then Sir William and Mr. Shorter, both men of 
ideas, put their heads together and launched the Sketch. This 
clever venture achieved an immediate success, in circulation 
and in prestige. Mr. Shorter’s tastes are essentially literary. 
He was a book-lover and a book-collector long before he ever 
dreamed of becoming a journalist. His library contains pres- 
entation volumes, with autograph inscriptions, from nearly all 
the best-known men and women of letters of to-day. In spite 
of his arduous duties as editor of the J/lustrated London News, 
Sketch, and the English Illustrated Magazine, Mr. Shorter still 
finds time to do additional literary work at home. He is at 
present engaged upon a life of Byron, which bids fair to be as 
important and valuable a work as his study of Charlotte Bronté. 

William W. Thomas, of Portland, Maine, the new Amer- 
ican minister to Sweden and Norway, has departed for his post. 
Mr. Thomas was ap- 
pointed American min- 
ister to Sweden and 
Norway by President 
Arthur, but was _ suc- 
ceeded by an appointee 
of the first Cleveland 
administration. When 
President Harrison came 
into office he restored 
Mr. Thomas to his post. 
Mr. Thomas's selection is 
regarded as a particu 
larly fortunate one. His 
wife is a beautiful Swed- 
ish lady of noble birth 
and heritage, and during 
her husband’s last mis- 
sion did much to popu- 
larize Americans. Mr. 
Thomas himself is a 





WILLIAM W. THOMAS. 


great admirer of Sweden, and has written a very good history 
of that country and its people. Minister Thomas was born in 
Portland, about sixty years ago. His services in the State De- 
partment began as a young man of twenty-three, when he was 
selected by Secretary Seward as a bearer of an important treaty 
to Turkey. While on this mission Mr. Thomas was appointed as 
consul at Constantinople. Later he was one of the thirty war- 
consuls appointed by President Lincoln and sent to Gothenburg. 
Here he remained three years, thoroughly mastering the lan- 
guage of the country and making a close study of the people. 
In 1890 he went to Sweden and picked out fifty hardy Swedes, 
brought them to America, and founded a colony on the St. 
John’s River, in Maine, calling it New Sweden, sharing the pri- 
vations of the colonists as if he were one of them himself. New 
Sweden is now a village of three thousand souls. Minister 
Thomas enjoys the personal acquaintance and regard of King 
Oscar, and on more than one occasion has been on hunting-trips 
with him. 

=Among the brilliant ranks of American teachers—from 
which might be culled scores of world-renowned men and women 
—it would be impossible to find another mother and son who oc- 
cupy the same platform, stand before the same people, and alike 
devote all their energies to the promulgation of the same truths, 
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both as Christian Science teachers and healers. Even to the 
most initiated in that platform the sight of this woman and this 
son inspires a subtle and tender interest, as well as a profound 
respect for them and for whatever they represent. The portrait 
presents them in their home on West Fifty-ninth Street, and 





MRS. LAURA LATHROP AND HER SON, JOHN CARROLL LATHROP. 


was flashed at an unexpected moment—giving Mrs. Lathrop’s 
intense introspective expression as she listens to the quotation 
from their Christian Science text-book, ‘‘Science and Health, 
with Key to the Scriptures,” by the founder of Christian Science, 
Rev. Mary Baker G. Eddy. Every Sunday morning this mother 
and son officiate as first and second readers of the Second Church. 
The combination of teaching and healing, although entirely 
Scriptural, sounds strangely to the uninformed ; but it is safe to 
say that hundreds of the readers of this widely-circulated paper 
will recognize in Mrs. Lathrop either their own or some friend’s 
helper and best encourager in renewed health and increased 
understanding. For many years has she stood by the banner 
of Christian Science—through good and through evil report ; 
through dark and trying times, as well as signal triumphs and 
rejoicing ; and now that thousands of useful and helpful Chris- 
tian Scientists all over this and other countries are growing up 
to make the cause better understood, she still is the first mother 
to experience the honor and gladness of seeing ber son stand 
shoulder to shoulder with her in a practical Christian work that 
claims no personal merit, but proves the unlimited power of 
good over sin, sickness, and all ungodly conditions. 

= Mrs. Ellis Rowan, the noted flower painter, is now in New 
York. She has brought from London a number of her beautiful 
water-colors, all representing 
the native Australian flora, of 
which she has been making a 
careful study for several years 
past. She has painted over 
seven hundred pictures of the 
wild flowers of Australia, each 
showing from one to five dif- 
ferent varieties of flowering 
plants in bloom, which are of 
great value to botanists, being 
perfect in every detail. The 
late Sir Ferdinand von Miilleér, 
the celebrated German botan- 
ist, gave the correct scientific 
name to each variety of plant, 
placing his own signature be- 
low it upon the back of every 
picture. It is probable that 
the collection will soon be 
housed in a museum of natural 
history, to be used for refer- 
ence. The young artist was 
born in Australia of Irish parentage. Her husband, the late 
Major F. C. Rowan, was a distinguished soldier, and fought 
through the long New Zealand war. Mrs. Rowan has pene- 
trated farther into the wilds of Australia than any other white 
woman. Sometimes she worked lying flat on the ground, some- 
times on horseback, or in a temporary hut of bark. All her 
pictures are painted from nature and finished on the spot. 

The Scribners have done a public service in publishing a 
series of six volumes on the ‘‘ Women of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Times.” The last of the six—the others were biogra- 
phies of Martha Washington, Margaret Winthrop, Eliza Pinck- 
ney, Mercy Warren, and Dolly Madison—is devoted to Catherine 
Schuyler, and was vritten by Mary Gay Humphreys. At this 
time, when pretty nearly every man or woman of old Amer- 
ican stock is a member of one patriotic society or another, it is 
excellent for us to have pictures of the life and the manners of 
the society in which were formed the characters of those brave 
men and heroic women who secured against dreadful odds our 
independence as a nation. In this volume on Catherine Schuy- 
ler Miss Humphreys has wrought out a tale of most fascinating 
interest, and it is to be seriously doubted if in any other book 
we get so good an idea of what life was like in Albany in the 
Colonial days as in this. The wife of General Philip Schuyler 
was a beautiful and charming woman ; but besides these quali- 
ties she was brave and good and true, and exerted an influence 
the fame of which is permanently recorded in our history. The 
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writer of the book, by the way, is also a charming woman who, 
for fifteen years or so, has done admirable literary work in New 
York, which she knows as well as any journalist of the town. 
Catherine Schuyler is probably the most ambitious of her 
writings, but all of them, whether for newspaper or for mag- 
azine, disclose observation, discrimination, and reflection, while 
her workmanship has the perfection which comes only from a 
capacity to take infinite pains. Miss Humphreys is now ona 
journey round the world. 

=Among men of wealth and social position who have ac- 
cepted the radical teachings of Count Leo Tolstoi, the Russian 
nobleman who _ believes 
that the doctrines of 
Christ are practicable 
and should be literally 
followed, one of the most 
prominent in America is 
Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Mr. Crosby, who is a son 
of the late Rev. Howard 
Crosby, was at one time a 
Republican Assemblyman 
from this city, and was 
appointed American 
Judge of the Interna- 
tional Court at Cairo, 
Egypt, by President Har- 
rison. While abroad he 
read Tolstoi’s “My Re- 
ligion,” ‘‘ What Men Live 
By,” and other books, 
and became convinced 
that they contained the true interpretation of Christian doc- 
trine. After resigning his position Mr. Crosby visited Tolstoi 
at his estate near Moscow. Since his return to America Mr. 
Crosby has devoted a large portion of his time to speaking and 
writing in favor of the teachings of Tolstoi and Henry George. 
As one of the founders, and the first president, of the Social 
Reform Club of this city, he has taken an active part in various 
labor-reform movements. A volume of his writings on social 
and humanitarian questions will be brought out by a London 
publishing house next spring. 

=QOne of the most beautiful American women in London 
society is the Hon. Mrs. Herbert Eaton, who was Miss Elizabeth 
French, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Francis 
Ormond French, of New 
York and Newport. 
Mrs. Eaton was well 
known in Newport soci- 
ety before ber marriage. 
She is very stately and 
handsome, with an 
ivory -colored complex- 
ion and brilliant red- 
gold hair. She dresses 
with the superb taste of 
a true American, and is 
greatly admired in the 
Marlborough House set, 
in which she moves. Her 
husband, the Hon. Col- 
onel Eaton, is the third 
son of the first Baron 
Cheylesmore, and is heir 
to his brother, the present Lord Cheylesmore. The Eatons have 
a fine mansion in upper Grosvenor Street, London, and they en- 
tertain extensively. Mrs. Eaton’s sister lives with her, and is as 
much of a beauty as she is. Miss French was presented at one of 
the drawing-rooms last spring, and a brilliant foreign marriage 
is predicted for her, as she has a fortune to match her beauty. 

=Mayor Van Wyck deserves commendation for the high 
character of some of his appointments. Among these is one of 
the best-known phy- 
sicians of New York 
City, Dr. John B. 
Cosby, commis- 
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sioner of the new 
health board. Dr. 
Cosby’s career is 
that of a self-made 
man. He was born 
on a farm in Ten- 
nessee, not far from 
Carthage, and at an 
early age planned to 
enter a_ profession 
and earn his own 
support. At fifteen 
he became a student 
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at a college in Jack 

son, and was graduated with honor. He had a preference for 
medicine. Friends who had aided him to enter college ad 
vanced him two hundred and fifty dollars with which to con 
tinue his studies at a medical school in Baltimore. For three 
years the young student labored industriously, supporting him 
self on the loan of his friends and by such outside work as he 
could secure. (ile finally was graduated with the highest honors 
of his class, and then returned to Carthage to practice his pro 
fession. After a few months he announced his intention to 
secure a wider field by moving to New York City. Friends en 
deavored to dissuade him, and predicted all sorts of misfortunes, 
but with the indomitable courage which has characterized him 
from boyhood, he insisted on carrying out his plan, and came to 
New York in 1875. His first work was done in our hospitals. 
At the end of two years he opened his own office, and by his 
ability and skill won a wide and profitable clientele. After 
twenty-two years of earnest work he has achieved a reputation 
and secured an extensive and profitable practice. Inheriting 
his Democracy from his Tennessee home and its surroundings, 
he has been a firm adherent of Tammany Hall for many years ; 
and it is to the credit of that great political institution that it 
had the wisdom to select for one of its health commissioners a 
physician of the standing and character of Dr, Cosby. 
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PARK AVENUE AND SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, WITH STONE 
BLOCK PAVEMENT. 


PARK AVENUE, PAVED WITH TRINIDAD ASPHALT. 


PARK AVENUE—PREPARING FOR ASPHALT PAVEMENT. 


FIFTH AVENUE—LAYING CONCRETE BY BARBER COMPANY. 





FIFTH AVENUE AND MADISON SQUAKE—TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT PAVEMENT, LAID BY FIFTH AVENUE, WITH STONE BLOCKS. 


BARbEX COMPANY. 


NEW YORK’S IMPROVED ASPHALT PAVEMENTS. 


STRIKING FEATURES OF THE WORK DONE DURING MAYOR STRONG'S ADMINISTRATION.—{SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 42.) 
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some gold has been found, and we are now in Cana- 
dian land. The waters of Takish Lake are so clear 
that many fragments of pink and white marble 
that cover the bottom may be seen at a depth of ten 
feet. All that night and part of the next morning 
was occupied in fixing up the boat, which was badly 
damaged. After starting once more on our trip we 
continued for another fifteen miles down the river, 
when we came to another short river, which con- 
nects Takish Lake with Lake Marsh. About the 
middle of this river are situated the famous Takish 


STHER PAS x . Wye : Houses. They are the capitol and council-houses of 
, the little band of Stick Indians that wander around 

<a ‘ this lake country. These were the only permanent 

buildings seen by us in all our trip above the Pelly 
River. They are kept up by annual renovation. 
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lil.—From Lake Bennett 
to Lake Lebarge. 








(Continued from last week.) 

Many have made the whole journey 

down the Yukon River to the mines in 

a raft, but our trip on Lake Linderman 

in the raft was sufficient for us, so, after crossing the 

portage between Lakes Linderman and Bennett, we 

determined to go in camp at Lake Bennett while build- 
ing our boat. 

At the head of Lake Bennett is a primitive saw-mill. 

Tn 1894 boats could be bought here for seventy-five dol- 

lars each. During the rush last spring four hundred 
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Copyright, 1895, by Veazie Wilson. 
BUILDING BOATS ON THE SHORE OF LAKE LINDERMAN. 





Although I have given them the dignified name of buildings, 
they are really only inclosures. Here also did we see one of the 
burying-places of the Stick Indians ; also one of their crema- 
tories. These Indians like nothing so well as to attend a fu- 
neral of one of their number, and while they are cremationists 
they never thoroughly burn their dead; they always wantsome 
remains left, over which to hold afuneral. If they happen to 
be packing an outfit when news comes of a death of one of 
their party, they will dump your outfit on the spot and quit 
and start for the funeral. You may have to wait for days, 
with all the patience that you can summon to your aid, for 
their return, or else do vour own packing. The Indians of the 
middle Yukon bury their dead in a coffin in a shallow grave, 
over which they plant a tamarack-tree. This tree over the 
grave is supposed to protect them from wild beasts. 

Two or three miles below Takish Houses is the entrance to 
Lake Marsh. The waters of this lake are very shallow. Itis 

(Continued on page 39.) 


dollars was cheap for a boat of any size. Entering the 
head of the lake from the west is a small river, which 
our party ascended for a distance of one mile. Here we 
found very good timber of spruce and Norway pine. 
After locating the timber the men of our party con- 
structed the saw-pit. I am not going to weary you 
with the details of boat-building, but advise that in all 
parties going into the Yukon valley at least one of the 
number should have some knowledge of boat-building. 
It took five days to build our boat, which was a large 
double-ended scow, twenty-four feet long, five and one- 
half feet beam, and three and one-half feet depth of 
hold. 

To hear the buzz of the saw mill and the whistle 
blow was indeed cheerful, and relieved greatly the 
intense loneliness of the situation, making us feel 
as though we were once more near to civilization. 
Among the toilers at the saw-mill was an Italian nam- : A 
ed Roeeo. He was avery profane man, but made things Copyright, 1895, by Veazie Wilson. 


lively for every one, not excepting a timid little woman SAWING LUMBER FOR BOATS. 
who was his wife. Around Lake Bennett game was I 1 al Td | 
scarce, but a mile or two back we found plenty of grouse. Wealso made an excursion up the Wheaton River : 


and found a small, crescent-shaped lake which was fairly teeming with Arctic trout. They rose to a fly, and 
seemed most ready to be caught in the evening. Lake Bennett is twenty-six miles long, one mile wide, with an 
extreme breadth: of five miles ; full of strong winds, especially at the lower end of the lake, which occupies 
virtually a large cafon. Mountains as high as eight thousand feet rise on either side. We rode for miles down 
the lake before we could effect a landing. When we left Lake Bennett the men at the saw-mill were sorry to see 
us go, and gave us a rousing cheer. A few miles down the lake the country changes from granite to lime- 
stone. One remarkable thing about this whole country is that while there is no dearth of vegetation, yet it 
all looks so young. I doubt if any tree in this country could count one hundred years of growth. We are now 
coming to Caribou crossing. This crossing is a neck of a few miles of sluggish river that leads into Takish Lake. 
This is one of the crossings used by the barren-land caribou in their migrations south in the fall and their return 
in the spring. Here the climate is quite dry ; little rain falls, the sun is warm and the clouds fleecy, but the 
snow capped peaks in sight always gave the air those cold, bracing propensities so fatal to our bacon and beans. 
We ran steadily all the afternoon, and a couple of hours more in the evening brought us to Takish Lake. Two 
miles from the Caribou crossing we came to Windy Arm. Windy Arm is a long and narrow extension of 
Takish Lake. At its mouth are three islands, and beyond are high mountains of limestone and marble. Few 
ever pass Windy Arm without having good cause to remember it, and we were most dismally wrecked, and 
obliged to go in camp. All along this beach we found beautiful specimens of marble in many colors. Here 
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Copyright, 1895, by Veazie Wilson. " 
WINDY ARM. SHOOTING GRAND CANON, 
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AUTHOR OF ‘‘Dr. NicKOLA”; ‘** THE FASCINATION OF THE KING,” Etc. 


Cepyright, 1897, by John Chartres 
(Continued from last week.) 

‘“ He passed away from our midst six weeks ago,” said Mr. 
Dodge, wiping his eyes with the extreme corner of a very dirty 
pocket-handkerchief, ‘‘ and I am here to inform you that by his 
will you inherit all his magnificent property—ranches in Texas 
and in Arizona ; town lots in San Francisco, Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, and New York ; railroad stock to the value of more than 
five millions, and close upon ten millions sterling in hard cash. 
If you will allow me to do so I will congratulate you, my dear 
sir. I congratulate you with my whole heart and soul, and 
shall be pleased to act for you in any way you may desire.” 

He paused for a moment, expecting that Gabriel would say 
something, but he was disappointed. The latter was clutching 
at the counter, deathly pale, and visibly fighting hard to con- 
trol himself. When he did he turned upon the attorney almost 
fiercely. 

‘*T reckon you’ve come only just in time,” he said. ‘* Only 
justin time. I’ve a little friend who trembles on the verge of 
death. There are things to be obtained for her, and I must 
have money. Twenty-four hours later and you might have 
been too late to save her. I'll trouble you for the loan of five 
dollars.” 

This request evidently came as a surprise to the attorney, 
and he allowed it to be seen that he was disconcerted. How- 
ever, he recovered his presence of mind with admirable quick- 
ness, before the other had noticed his confusion, and, smiling 
blandly, replied : 

“In due course, my dear sir; in due course. Where should 
we be if we did not attend to the formalities in such matters 
of business as these? I have here a little paper, to which I shall 
be glad if you will affix your signature. When that is done I 
shall, as I said before, be only too glad to serve you in any 
way you may direct, and tothe very best of my ability.” 

So saying he drew from his pocket a carefully-folded sheet 
of blue paper, which he opened and spread upon the counter for 
the other’s perusal. As Gabriel leant over it—for he was too 
short-sighted to be able to read anything very distinctly that 
was not placed close under his nose—the crowd, which had been 
watching him all the time with expressions of amused expec- 
tation upon their faces, drew closer and, looking over his 
shoulder, endeavored to read what was written thereon. 

A moment later the man stood upright once more. He 
looked round him with a confused air ; then he folded the 
paper up as it had been given to him, and smoothed the edges 
with his long thin fingers. 

Even now he did not seem to be able to make head or tail of 
it, but he was to learn the trick that was being played upon 
him without loss of time. Removing his colored spectacles 
and the long black beard which had lent such an air of respec- 
tability to his face, the supposed attorney from the United 
States gave utterance to a shrill whoop of triumph, and re- 
vealed to his victim’s astonished gaze the countenance of Judge 
Casey, the man I have already described as the disbarred at- 
torney and bully of the island. The laughter and noise which 
followed his declaration may be better imagined than de- 
scribed. For a few moments the bar was a pandemonium. 
Every one laughed, and every one attempted to speak at once. 
Gabriel alone of those present seemed to have failed to ap- 
preciate the joke. Passing through his tormentors with simple 
dignity and without a word of reproach, he went quietly from 
the room, across the veranda, and down the steps into the 
moonlit night outside. 

Searcely heeding which way he walked, he crossed the road 
and made his way towards the beach. Once there, he seated 
himself on the sand and tried to think. It would naturally be 
difficult for a man, who a moment before had understood him- 
self to be worth no less a sum than forty million dollars, to 
realize that he is literally without a penny in the world. Had 
it not been for the jeers, which were still ringing in his ears, 
he might have believed that he had not been near the ‘“ Pear!- 
er’s Rest ” at all, but had gone to sleep on the sands and bad 
dreamt the whole thing. But the laughter, which he could 
still hear, told him how detestably real it was. The tiny wave- 
lets rippling at his feet, and the booming of the surf upon the 
coral reef outside, seemed to echo the scorn. Twenty minutes 
had now elapsed since he had left the house where the sick 
cbild lay, and he had promised to bring back the things the 
doctor had ordered within an hour at the latest. What would 
they think of him if he did not return? But how could he do 
so empty-handed ¢ Now that his fortune had vanished and his 
pockets were destitute of even a copper-piece, he could not 
imagine how he was going to obtain what he wanted. He re- 
quired upwards of five dollars, and, as he very well knew, there 
was not a storekeeper in the place who would dream of giving 
him credit to that extent. What, therefore, was to be done ? 





It was fully ten minutes before a notion struck him. He had 
gone over the extent of his worldly possessions, and had con- 
vinced himself that he had nothing at all to sell—at least noth- 
ing that any one would care to buy. Then an idea occurred to 
him, and he sprang to his feet. Leaving the beach, he made 
his way up the road from the jetty to the main street of the 
little settlement without loss of time. After the cruel hoax 
which had been practiced upon him half an hour before, it 
would have been impossible for him to try and raise a loan on 
the strength of his paternal inheritance. Indeed, since they so 
plainly doubted it, he would not have done so even had it been 
possible. Now he had something in his mind which, if one 
other person were still in the same way of thinking as he had 
been some months before, would give him nearly three times 
the amount he required. He smiled as the idea suggested it- 
self, and then quickened his steps along the sandy track until 
he reached the house he wanted. It was the residence of the 
doctor, the man who was attending the child to whom he was 
so devotedly attached. 

Of all the human derelicts whom the ocean of Fate had 
washed up on to the shores of Hornibrook Island, there was 
scarcely one so extraordinary as the individual I am about to 
introduce to you. He was an Englishman of middle age, a 
tall, handsome man, almost soldierly in his carriage, and with 
an abrupt, sharp manner of speaking that seemed to bear out 
the suggestion just implied. It was in his association with his 
fellow-men on the island, however, that he gave evidence of 
the greatest singularity.* He had no friends whatsoever, nor, 
indeed, any acquaintances, even in the most meagre accepta- 
tion of the word. He was never seen in the ‘* Pearler’s Rest,” 
or any of the grog-shanties, save in the practice of his profes- 
sion, and it is doubtful whether he even knew the names, or 
the nicknames, of those he was called in to attend. His house 
was built in the ordinary fashion of the southern seas—that is 
to say, with a broad veranda running completely round it. 
Here he lived, entirely alone, his only company being his 
books, of which he possessed a library containing more works 
than had probably ever been seen or heard of by half the in- 
habitants of the island. 

Ascending the steps which led to the veranda, Gabriel 
coughed by way of attracting attention, and then seeing the 
medico seated as usua] at his table, surrounded by his books, 
he plucked up courage and, in answer to the other's invitation, 
entered the room. It was plain that the doctor was surprised 
to see him. 

‘* What is the matter ?’ he asked. ‘‘ What brings you here ?” 

Gabriel stood before him, holding his hat in his hand and 
playing nervously with the brim. He had a request to make, 
but he scarcely knew with what words to clothe it. The pause 
was along and an awkward one, and it was the docter who 
spoke first. 

**Come, come, my man,” he said, ‘‘ can’t you see that you 
are interrupting me? If you’ve got anything to say, I should 
be glad if you would say it and begone, for Tam busy. What 
is the matter ?” 

‘*Tam in want of money,” said Gabriel, shortly. ‘‘ There is 
nobody else I can get it from, and I must have it to-night— 
now, within a few minutes, or it will be too late.” 

“ Well ?” 

‘*T thought I would come to you. Six months ago you 
made me an offer, when you thought I was going to die. I 
wouldn’t listen to you. You offered me three pounds ; say five 
now, And I'll agree.” 

The doctor stared at him for a few moments, running his 
eye over the other’s peculiar figure with that quick, searching 
look peculiar to him. 

“Do you mean it?’ he inquired, as he took upa pen and 
drew a sheet of note-paper towards him. ‘‘ Remember, last 
time you scouted the idea.” 

‘*T mean it now,” Gabriel said. ‘‘I don’t know that it is 
much use to me—at least it won’t be then. At any rate I'll 
chance it. Give me five pounds now and you can do what you 
like when I’m gone.” 

The doctor began to write, and as soon as he had finished 
pushed the paper across the table and made the other sign it. 
When he had done so he counted out five sovereigns and placed 
them in a shining heap upon the corner of the table. 

“There is your money,” he said. ‘Take it and be off. If 
you’re going to drink it, as I suppose you will do, I shall come 
into my property even sooner than I expect. I don’t know, 
however, that I’ve done wisely. Five pounds is a pretty high 
price to pay for such an experiment.” 

‘*T am not going to drink it,” said Gabriel, quickly. 

‘Then what do you intend doing with it?’ the other in- 
quired, carelessly. 

“You ordered things for Gubbins’s little girl,” he said, 
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‘‘Mrs. Gubbins hasn't a red cent to bless herself with, and if 
somebody doesn’t get the things for her the child will die.” 

** And you’ve sold yourself in order that the brat may live!” 
cried the doctor, surprised in spite of himself. ‘*‘ These are the 
days of chivalry indeed. Well, that willdo. I’m rather sick 
of philanthropy, so you had better be off. I'll look around and 
see the youngster in the morning.” 

Gabriel appropriated the gold and placed it in his pocket ; 
then, taking up his hat, he bade the doctor good-night, and set 
off with all speed in the direction of the ‘‘ Pearler’s Rest” once 
more. Ten minutes later he had made his purchases and was 
returning to the lonely hut occupied by Mrs. Gubbins and her 
child. What the widow said to him by way of thanks it is no 
business of this narrative to divulge, but one thing is very cer- 
tain—from that hour the child began to improve. 

At the end of a fortnight, and by the time the money he had 
raised had dwindled down to the insignificant sum of half-a- 
crown, the baby was able to run about as usual, and Gabriel 
Dollman’s heart was at peace once more. 

Ever since that terrible night when the cruel practical joke 
had been so publicly played upon him, he had kept aloof as far 
as possible from the inhabitants of the settlement. He had no 
desire to be a further butt for their wit, and though he was not 
intellectually as bright as some of the keener spirits among 
them considered themselves, he had more than enough sense to 
see that, for the reason that he had so calmly endured the in- 
sult they had put upon him, he had sunk still lower in their 
estimation. With the children of the settlement, however, it 
was quite a different matter. However much their elders might 
despise him, the little ones did not share their opinion. Almost 
without exception they were his friends, and by some sort of 
contrariness appreciated him at his full value. Where their 
elders could only see a butt for senseless practical jokes and a 
person upon whom to exercise their petty tyranny, the children 
saw a man full of affection and possessed of a fascination sec- 
ond to none. It was Gabriel who taught them to swim in the 
rocky pools ; it was Gabriel who showed them where the differ- 
ent jungle fowl made their nests, who found for them marvel- 
ous beetles and butterflies, who knew the best fishing-places, 
and who could tell the most wonderful fairy stories ever yet 
listened to by the children of mortal man. 

Scarcely a day passed but his hut was besieged by the little 
ones, and more than once they had constituted themselves his 
champions when the tide of public opinion had set hard and 
fast against him. But this was only for the present ; a time 
was coming when the inhabitants of the island were to see him 
in a new and very unexpected light, and were to learn to appre- 
ciate him at his true value. 

One never-to-be-forgotten Saturday, three months to a day 
after that memorable scene in the ‘* Pearler’s Rest,” a schooner 
put into the lagoon and came to an anchor. She brought with 
her three Kanakas, whom she had picked up out of an open 
boat, a degree south of the island. They formed part of the 
crew of the schooner Jessie Boyle, The remainder, having 
failed to get off, had gone to the bottom with their vessel. 
They were landed, and next morning at daybreak the vessel 
passed out of the lagoon and went on her way, leaving a legacy 
of death behind her. Two days later one of the new comers 
developed a sudden and mysterious illness, and within a few 
hours the man with whom he was lodging followed suit. 
Twenty-four hours later yet another was taken ill, and then 
the news got about that the doctor had declared the disease to 
be small-pox, . 

Now, any one who has had experience of those bewitching 
islands south of the Equator knows what a veritable hell they 
can become when this dread disease, the one of all others most 
feared, gets a firm hold upon them. Hornibrook Island proved 
to be no exception to the rule. The first three cases, already 
described, soon multiplied into upwards of a dozen, and by the 
time the number had reached twenty the terror and consterna- 
tion of the inhabitants may be better imagined than described. 
Faces which had never been known to blanch at the dark- 
est deeds of violence were now white as cerecloths when the 
news came in that yet another and another companion had 
caught the infection and was not expected to recover. The 
‘*Pearler’s Rest” was no longer the rendezvous of the inhab- 
itants ; no longer were the billiard-saloons and gambling-hells 
visited by their previous patrons. Men were afraid to meetand 
mix with each other, lest they, too, should be stricken down 
hy the pestilence which walked at noonday and carried every- 
thing before it. Some put to sea in their luggers, and the boats 
were found by other vessels, weeks afterwards, with only putre- 
fying corpses on board ; others fled into the bush, and were 
either lost or carried the contagion to the natives ; while more, 
mad with terror, shut themselves into their houses and refused 
to come forth until they were compelled to do so by sheer star- 
vation and that strange pluck which is the outcome of de- 
spair. At first there were many funerals, conducted, if not 
with decorum, at least with dispatch. Later on, however, 
these ceased, not from any ignorance of the danger to those who 
were left, by permitting the bodies to remain unburied, but 
because there was not one single soul to be found who would 
undertake the task with its attendant risk. Then, on one 
never: to-be-forgotten day, the panic reached its climax, and 
all those who retained possession of their health quitted the 
township in a body and established themselves upon the hill- 
side overlooking the sea, leaving the sick behind them, to take 
care of themselves as best they might. 

On the day that this terrible thing happened, and when men, 
women and children were to be seen making their way up the 
hillside, carrying as many of their belongings with them as 
was possible under the circumstances, it chanced that Gabriel 
Dollman, who had been indisposed for some days, left his hut 
and went into the settlement to procure his weekly supply of 
provisions. He had heard nothing of the trouble that had oc- 
curred, and in consequence was dreading the reception he would 
receive ; but when he entered the main street and found it 
empty he knew not what to think. 

Glancing into one of the billiard-saloons, a place of call 
that seldom had a table unoccupied when the pearling fleets 
were in harbor, he found it empty. The balls lay about just 
as they had been left, and. to add to the air of desolation, a 
large fungus was growing in the centre of the green cloth, 
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Thence he passed on to the ‘* Pearler’s Rest.” The bar, where 
he had so often been the subject of derisive laughter, was also 
empty, and in the room behind it the hotel-keeper himself lay 
stretched upcn the sofa, dying. By his side was the doctor, 
cold and impassive as of yore, but nurse or attendant he had 
none. Realizing that at last all was over, and that in this 
case, as in so many others, there was no further work for him 
to do, the latter left the room and passed into the bar, closing 
the door behind him. Making his way to a certain shelf, he 
took down a bottle of whiskey, and procuring a couple of 
glasses from beneath the counter, poured some of the spirit 
into them and invited Gabriel, witha look, to join hiin. 

‘* What are you doing here ?”’ he inquired when he had emp- 
tied his glass and placed it upon the counter. ‘‘ Why have 
you not run away like those other frightened curs? Don’t you 
know that this place is a regular death-trap, and that before 
you can turn round you may be qualifying for the cemetery 
yourself ?”’ 

Gabriel sheepishly admitted that he had not thought about 
it, and added that he was not afraid of infection. He said 
that he had heard somewhere that where you do not feel any 
fear there is not much danger. The doctor grunted scorn- 
fully. 

“Tf being afraid could induce an attack there ought not to 
be a man alive on that hillside at this moment. The cowards ! 
They cleared out of this place like rats from a sinking ship, 
leaving their friends to sink or swim. Badly as I have always 
thought of my fellow-men, I don’t know that I ever despised 
them quite so thoroughly as I do now. If one of them had 
only stood by me I might have done something. As it is, ’ve 
got to make what sort of fight of it I can by myself, and, by 
Jove ! it’s a harder struggle than any one would imagine.” 

They looked at each other for some seconds. After that a 
silence fell upon them which lasted while a man might have 
counted fifty. Then Gabriel said, slowly and with a little nerv- 
ousness that was born of the laughter that had been his portion 
in bygone days : 

‘*Why not try me? I am willing to do my best, and if you 
are not afraid to run the risk, we might do something.” 

The doctor held out his hand, and for a moment there was 
almost a gleam of friendliness in his eyes. 

** You’re a man, Gabriel Dollman,” he said, ‘‘and not a rat. 
If you’re willing to try your hand Ill accept your offer. Do 
the best you can, and we’ll show those beggars up yonder what 
the two people they have been accustomed to scoff at are worth. 
They call me the mad doctor, I remember.” 

Thus Gabriel Dollman was installed as head-nurse. Within 
an hour of the conversation just narrated he had accompanied 
the doctor through the settlement, had marked the houses 
which were appointed for destruction, had made his plans for 
burying the unfortunates who had already succumbed, and 
was carrying cheery, genial sympathy and promises that they 
would be better in the morning to those who were still living. 

Only a few hours before he had been the laziest and in many 
ways the most useless man on the island. Now he was the 
hardest-worked and certainly the most willing. Thought of 
danger he had none, and it was soon apparent that he did not 
know the meaning of fatigue. Nothing seemed to tire him. 
He picked up a knowledge of his duties, and came to under- 
stand what was required of him in a way that was litt!e short 
of marvelous, until the doctor, worn almost to death with anx- 
iety and the strain under which he was laboring, could have 
sat down and cried out in very thankfulness to Providence ‘for 
having sent him such an unexpected, and at the same time 
such an entirely admirable, assistant. 

In this fashion, for upwards of a mouth, they toiled on. As 
fresh cases developed on the hillside they were brought down 
and attended to in the Jnferno below. Those who died were 
cheered in their last moments by the man whom they had once 
so cruelly laughed at and abused, and when all was over and 
the struggle was finished, it was he who reverently closed their 
eyes and laid them to rest in the cemetery behind the town. 
More than once the doctor had thought it impossible that his 
companion’s meagre constitution could stand the strain, and 
several times he had been on the point of ordering him to de- 
sist from his labors. But the sense of responsibility, that is 
stronger than any command, had settled itself upon Gabriel 
hard and fast, and he was no longer the shiftless vagabond he 
had once been, but a man willing to attempt great deeds, and, 
what is more, capable of accomplishing them. Though he did 
not think of such a thing, his enemies were being given into his 
hand, and he was having a greater vengeance vouchsafed him 
than he could ever have expected or desired. 

At last, however, some faint sign of improvement began to 
show itself in the fever-stricken settlement. There was a 
steady decrease in the number of cases, and in such as still re- 
mained the force of the plague seemed in a great measure to 
have abated. Strangely enough, the last case of a really seri- 
ous nature was none other than the man Casey, the originator 
and perpetrator of the cruel hoax practiced upon Gabriel what 
was really only a few months, but now seemed so many years, 
ago. It was on the twenty-eighth morning after the latter had 
volunteered to assist the doctor in his work that they saw the 
red flag, the prearranged signal that there was another case 
awaiting their kind consideration. Accordingly they lost no 
time in ascending to the plateau, where it was their custom to 
receive and take charge of the patients demanding their care. 
This particular case, however, was destined to prove a more 
than usually stubborn one. Day after day, with a patience 
that nothing could have exceeded, Gabriel did his duty by the 
sick man’s bedsidé, watching and waiting for the sign that 
would tell him the corner was turned, and that his patient was 
on the high road towards recovery. The doctor himself came 
and went with his usual taciturnity. He gave his commands 
in the same sharp style, saw that they were obeyed to the let- 
ter, and all the time wondered what it could be in his coad- 
jutor’s constitution that made him able to forgive his enemies 
in this marvelous fashion. 

The same afternoon that the patient was declared out of 
danger the doctor burst in upon his assistant with the news 
that a vessel had passed the passage in the reef and had entered 
the lagoon. Acting on his instructions, Gabriel went down to 
the beach, launched a boat, and pulled out to her, For reasons 
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GRAND CANON. 


of his own he did not pull alongside, but remained about threc 
boat’s-lengths away, and hailed her thence. 

‘* What is the matter ashore ?” inquired the mate from the 
taffrail, ‘*‘ Thé place looks deserted.” 

‘** Small-pox,” answered the other, laconically. ‘* We’ve lost 
half the number of our mess through it. Don’t you come ashore 
if you’re afraid. The graveyard’s full enough already. What 
do you want ?” 

( To be continued.) 


li1l.—From Lake Bennett 
to Lake Lebarge. 


(Continued from page 37.) 

twenty miles long, with an average width of more than two 
miles. Its shores are low and flat. Here we saw and captured 
many wild fowl ; here we also found lots of good timber, and 
sloughs filled with duck and muskrat. We saw the first snow 
here since leaving the high peaks around Lake Bennett. From 
here on we found the river to have about a three-mile current, 
and we found ourselves traveling through quite a valley. We 
camped at Lake Marsh, and did little else but fight mosquitoes. 
We tried to keep them out of the tents, but with all our precau- 
tions enough got in to keep us busily occupied. » Neither smoke 
nor fire had any effect on them. I found a’splendid remedy 
in a little bottle of oil of pennyroyal. The rest of the party 
refused trying it, saying that the smell was very disagreeable 
to them, but I managed, by keeping everything around me 
plentifully sprinkled with this oil, to make the trip with a fair 
degree of comfort ; and I say right here, give me anything in 
preference to the Alaskan mosquito. The moose and caribou 
teach us all a lesson—they seek the hill-top to avoid the pest. 
From Marsh Lake we entered the Lewes River. This river 
proved to be quite a stream, and is navigable for boats of four 
or five feet draught. Here we first saw the high-cut banks. 
These banks are of cement and sand. Here for mile after mile 
we gazed at a regular net-work or frieze of martins’ nests. 
Wherever the sand deposit occurs on these banks the martins 
utilize it for building their nests and rearing their young. These 
playful little birds seem to live on nothing but mosquitoes. We 
all voted to pray for the martins long life and that they might 
have voracious appetites. To see these martins defend their 
nests against the raven is a very interesting sight. Of course we 
helped the martins, and used our rifles to throw some consterna- 
tion among the ravens. 

The stretch of river beyond Lake Marsh is the limit of the 
salmon’s travels, few ever reaching Lake Marsh, and it seems 
strange that nature demands that this beautiful fish should 
struggle for so long against this mighty current, only to die 
after depositing its spawn.’ The salmon around here are the 
finest in the world. They average forty pounds each. Out two 
days from Lake Bennett we covered a distance of one hundred 
miles, and sailed into the still waters of the wide sweep of river 
just above the Grand Cafion. We made our landing on the 
right bank. Just before landing we saw a sign which some 
friendly hand had placed. It 
read: ‘‘ Danger — Stop.” The 
trip through the Grand Cafion 
was very exciting, but now most 
people take to the portage, which 
is quite a smooth trail on the 
bench overlooking the canon. 
The cafon proper is five-eighths 
of a mile long and one hundred 
feet wide. In this small space 
are crowded the waters of a 
mighty river, which just beyond 
is two hundred and fifty yards 
wide, so its force can hardly be 
realized. We made this trip of 
three-quarters of a mile in our 
stanch little boat in two minutes 
and twenty seconds, the gait of 
a first-class trotting-horse on a 
smooth track. 

Imagine, if you can, taking 
about twenty of the worst tobog- 
gan-slides that you ever took or 
can possibly imagine, one after 
another, without a chance to 
draw a breath, and a very slight 
idea of shooting these rapids will 
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be had. The trip is 
exhilarating, excit- 
ing, and never to be 
forgotten. From here 
on is very bad travel- 
ing for three miles, 
at the end of which 
we reached White 
Horse Rapids. These 
rapids are very dan- 
terous, although only 
half a mile in length. 
They are greatly 
dreaded by all the 
guides Here we 
made a portage. But 
Mr. Wilson and the 
boatman, or guide, 
carried the boat over 
the rapids empty. 
They came very near 
losing their lives, and 
yet at any time they 
might have reached 
out their hands and 
touched the overhang- 
ing rocks; and therein 
lay the danger. 

The scenery from 
the Grand Cajion on 
is the most beautiful, 
I think, of any in the world—the foaming waters, the highly- 
colored rocks, the different colorings of the trees, plants, and 
grasses, the prevailing moss and tundra, and always overshad- 
owed by the snow-capped peaks in the distance. From White 
Horse Rapids it took us about three days to reach Lake Le- 
barge. We might have made it more quickly, only for stopping 
to get photographs en route, of the mostinteresting points. Lake 
Lebarge is thirty-one miles long, with an average breadth of 
five miles, This lake lies nearly north and south. It gets very 
rough, and is greatly dreaded by all the miners. The forma- 
tions around here are very beautiful. Here we saw many of 
the Takish Indians in their beautiful birch-bark canoes. These 
Indians will trade you almost anything for a drink of whiskey. 
It is no unusual sight to see the squaws and little Indian chil- 
dren reeling and drunk as well as the brave old warriors. So 
much for the inroads of civilization. We have sent them 
priests, pastors, teachers, and missions ; and while we have sent 
them all of these to elevate their minds and save their souls, we 
have also sent them that all-powerful fire-water to degrade ; so 
that, while our builders are piling up, our destroyers are pulling 
down. It is the same old story of the decadence of the North 
American Indian, only repeated in a shorter space of time. As 
a consequence the natives, especially of the lower Yukon River, 
are filthy and degraded, and their mortality is so great that a 
few short years will see them creatures of the past, and relic- 
hunters will find an interesting feature in their places of burial. 
ISTHER LYONS. 


Copyright, 1895, by Veazie Wilson. 


(To be continued.) 


A [lexican Catacomb. 


THE largest catacomb of the New World is at Guanajuato, 
Mexico. It is a portion of a treeless cemetery perched upon a 
mountain ridge overlooking a narrow, sterile valley in which is 
located the city, containing a living population of fifty thou- 
sand. 

The high, thick, adobe walls of the cemetery contain recepta- 
cles for the coffined dead. When rent for these receptacles is 
unpaid the bodies are removed to the catacomb, uncoffined, 
and piled with more ancient bones and dust. The catacomb is 
blasted out of the rocky soil, with a level floor twenty feet un- 
der ground. It is a roomy corridor, with vents for sunlight 
and air through the arched roof of rock. The bones of the un- 
named and unnumbered dead are piled compactly up at either 
end. 

Slowly the open space is contracting, but there is still a hun- 
dred yards of it. Along its facing walls partially preserved 
cadavers have been placed, apparently to attract the curious. 
They make a ghastly array, with male subjects on one side and 
females on the other. Most of them are recent dead, and some 
are clothed, wholly or partially. A few have papers loosely 
pinned to them, stating names and dates of death—a pitifully 
feeble effort to stay, if but for a moment, the relentles march 
of oblivion. 

Wireur G. ZEIGLER. 





THE LARGEST CATACOMB OF THE NEW WORLD, 
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Yellow Fever and Its Terrors. 


How It Was Fovucsut Down SovutH—THE ‘SHOTGUN 
QUARANTINE ”"—REMARKABLE INCIDENTS. 


THE recent outbreak of yellow fever in the South, and par- 
ticularly in New Orleans, has demonstrated to the people inhab- 
iting the stricken sections, and also to the medical fraternity, 
that yellow fever continues to approximate dangerous condi- 
tions and to threaten the more southern portions of this country. 

In the present instance the question of how the fever origi- 
nated, and its progress throughout the several States, may as 
well be left to posterity to ascertain. Whether, as Dr. Guiteras 
asserts, it undoubtedly ‘‘came from Cuba,” and found its way 
into the country by one or the other of the gulf ports through 
the negligence of national or local health authorities, remains to 
be demonstrated by official investigation. 

As regards New Orleans, it is claimed that it originated at 
Ocean Springs, Mississippi, a resort much frequented by people 
from New Orleans, and was carried from the resort to the Lou- 
isiana metropolis. Up to November 22d, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-nine cases have developed, with two hundred 
and eighty deaths. 

It has been demonstrated in New Orleans and other locations 
that science and energy are able, if given a fair opportunity, to 
stamp out the fever by employing ordinary means of quarantine 
and sanitation, with complete disinfection of premises and ef- 
fects. This was manifest in the treatment of the first focus of 
the fever in New Orleans, known as the Gelpi case, and a little 
later in what was known as the St. Claude Street focus. In the 
initial instance the fever was made known by the death of the 
patient, a youth who had been visiting Ocean Springs. The 
second focus represented several dwellings containing four- 
teen suspicious cases. Seven proved to be yellow fever, and the 
infected houses were placed under surveillance, a cordon of 
inspectors being located around the entire square and there 
retained night and day. 

There was wisdom as well as method in the plan pursued. 
The moment the fever was declared to be yellow fever, em- 
ployés of the board of health were put to work. Every dwell- 
ing in the infected block and those within a radius of five 
squares were thoroughly sanitated ; the sidewalks were burned 
with gasoline jets originally employed by the layers of asphalt 
streets, the buildings drenched with a bichloride of mercury 
solution, filth removed and burned, streets washed and limed, 
and débris destroyed. Within the infected dwellings all cloth- 
ing was saturated in the mercury solution, voidings disinfected, 
and bedding burned upon the recovery of the patients. 

The work was complete and systematic. Not another case 
developed in the Gelpi nor the St. Claude Street foci, nor in the 
sanitated district about the latter. This success stimulated the 
board to redoubled efforts, but every succeeding day made the 
task more difficult. To the dismay of the people, cases began 
to crop up in all portions of the city, the sections seeming to be 
the most infected being those inhabited by the better classes, 
the initial cases all developing in persons who had visited Ocean 
Springs, and the infection gradually spreading from house to 
house, exhibiting a mildness that may have been the result of 
the lateness of the season (the initial case occurring September 
6th), or the result of intelligent medical treatment. As each 
new case was reported by the physicians it was announced to 
the public, recorded, flagged, and immune inspectors were at 
once sent to the location and there retained on guard night and 
day until the death or recovery of the patient. 

The plan made necessary a great expenditure of money. 
When the funds of the board were exhausted, money was se- 
cured from the city, and later from the State, over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars being expended during the continuance 
of the fever. Upon the recovery or death of the patient the 
disinfecting corps were ordered to the dwelling, and the place 
was disinfected upon lines established in conformity with the 
uses of formaldeheyde gas, the new agent of disinfection. 

The use or employment of formaldeheyde was an innovation 
in the South, it never having been used in this city before in the 
treatment of yellow fever. Its use was based upon the proposi- 
tion that as it was absolutely inimical to the most tenacious 
forms of germ life, including the spore of anthrax, it would of 
necessity prove so to be in its application to the unknown and 
unseen germ of yellow fever. Its success was therefore in a 
nature problematic and its efficacy in a measure shrouded in 
uncertainty. Its first use vas in Key West, by Dr. J. H. White, 
United States Marine Hospital Service, in treating small-pox 
matter. 

Upon the announcement of yellow fever, enterprising drug- 
gists announced the gas generators for sale, and the sales were 
large. After a trial of the three-burner generators by the 
board, these were supplanted by a retort generator in which, 
instead of using wood alcohol and disinfecting by the combus- 
tion of the alcohol, a solution of formaline in combination with 
calcium chloride was placed in a container and the gas produced 
by means of heat. The heating of the water liberated the gas, 
and this latter was conducted into infected dwellings through a 
rubber tube placed in the key-hole of the front door, when all 
rooms connected, and permitted to circulate within the tightly- 
closed house for not less than an hour. Prior to the proceeding 
noted, all clothing would be immersed in a solution of bichloride 
of mercury, and other effects so disposed as to secure the best 
effects of the gas. A peculiar feature of the gas is that while it 
wil! penetrate the loose folds of woolen material, cotton sheets 
and pillow-cases are not disinfected by the agent. 

This method of disinfection, the flagging of infected premises, 
the establishment of guards, and the complete isolation of pa- 
tients, attendants, and domestics, together with a treatment 
much at variance with the methods of 1878 and previous years, 
represented the manner in which each individual case of fever 
was attended and cared for. While the efficacy of the entire 
system has been signally demonstrated during the outbreak, the 
remarkable number of foci created a situation that was appall- 
ing and which conduced to an effort to relieve premises of the 
inconvenience of individual quarantine and the removal of the 
guards. The penning up of both patients and non-infected per- 
sons was regarded in the nature of an infliction by many impa- 
tient persons, and toward the end the policy of these individual 
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quarantines was deprecated by the medical fraternity as condu- 
cive to the concealment of cases, and its abolition was urged. 
The system, however, was carried along until the cold weather 
made it unnecessary. 

From the very onset of the fever in New Orleans the States 
adjacent and the various parishes and municipalities in Texas 
on the west, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida on the 
east, and Tennessee, Arkansas, and Kentucky on the north, im- 
mediately instituted quarantine against the infected districts. 
Then ensued a condition of affairs which has no equal in his- 
tory. As the States formulated their system of quarantines, so 
did the county officials, and so did the authorities of each vil- 
lage, and so, too, did the inhabitants of every cross-roads settle- 
ment, and even isolated farm-houses, It became an epidemic of 
quarantines. Meetings of citizens were held at once, and war 
was declared against the fever and the districts containing it, 
although there were not a dozen cases of the plague then in ex- 
istence. 

Although eighteen years had elapsed since the last serious 
epidemic of yellow fever, the people had not forgotten it. Or- 
dinary methods of law and proclamation were not trusted. 
Guards armed with shotguns were stationed upon the railroads, 
country avenues, and about the towns. These were kept active- 
ly engaged night and day for over two months, and with the 
men who volunteered for the duty and the women who night 
after night kept the guards supplied with hot coffee, it was a 
labor of love, or, if not love, of duty. 

This ‘‘ shotgun quarantine,” as it is termed, may have been 
generally condemned, but this condemnation undoubtedly was 
inspired because of the restrictions to commerce. For a month 
not a single article of merchandise was received by the towns ; 
mails were tabooed and communication ended, trains not being 
permitted to run. Not alone did the authorities prevent the 
trains from stopping at stations, but trains were not allowed to 
pass through the parishes, and thus even transcontinental traffic 
was stopped, both of passengers and freights. 

It was here that the United States Marine Hospital Service 
stepped in and alleviated the situation. Under the direction of 
Dr. H. R. Carter, so directed by Surgeon-General W yman, efforts 
were made to relieve the congestion. Certificates were issued 
by Dr. Carter to passengers ; freights and baggage were disin- 
fected, and cars—entire trains—were drenched with a bichlo- 
ride solution and sent into the West to return with export 
products. The result of this was that after a few weeks traffic 
began to materialize and order was restored out of chaos. An- 
other feature of the United States Marine Hospital Service 
work was the establishment of a detention camp at Fontaine- 
bleau, in Mississippi, and another at Avondale, near this city, for 
the reception and certification of laborers intended for the sugar 
districts. 

A railroad bridge in Mississippi was burned to prevent trains 
from non-infected sections passing over, and another bridge in 
Louisiana was destroyed to prevent the passage of trains into 
New Orleans from Texas. Through passengers were not per- 
mitted to disembark from south-bound trains at eating-stations, 
while cars from all directions were shut up and made almost air 
tight. A special train on the Southern Pacific, containing the 
health authorities of New Orleans and of several of the parishes, 
was stopped en route to a health conference and ordered back 
by a posse armed with rifles; while again in Mississippi the 
chief executive was prevented from returning to his city because 
he had visited another town some distance away in which no 
fever existed. 

When the local authorities of New Orleans announced that 
Beauregard School would be used as an isolation hospital for the 
reception of fever patients, there arose a perfect storm of fury 
among the residents of that section. Impromptu meetings were 
held, incendiary speeches made, and the beautiful school build- 
ing was fired and narrowly escaped destruction at the hands of 
an unknown mob. It was saved, however, and under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Hamilton Jones, a son of the celebrated Dr. Joseph 
Jones, of New Orleans, established a record for successful treat- 
ment far ahead of similar institutions in previous epidemics. 

A feature of the fight waged against the fever in New Orleans 
was the inauguration of a rapid system of burials. Parents 
naturally objected to their children being summarily disposed 
of, and children fought against the hurried disposition of the 
remains of their dear ones. A father in a down-town residence 
prevented the board of health burial employés from entering 
his dwelling at the point of a rifle, and retained the body of his 
son over night and buried it with the respect he thought its due. 
A cotton-screwer sat in the door of his humble dwelling near 
the river front with a shotgun in his lap, guarding the small 
body of his little girl, who had died of the fever. Health em- 
ployés, physicians, and police were kept at bay by the father 
until permission was granted that the child should be consigned 
to the grave in a manner indicated by the distracted parent. 

A little girl belonging to a well-known citizen had been ill 
with the disease and had apparently died. The undertaker de- 
layed the report of the death, and in consequence of his derelic- 
tion that little one was saved from a miserable death, for, when 
the body was being prepared for interment, signs of life were 
observed, and a physician restored the child to consciousness 
and she is alive and regaining health. It has been asserted that 
many are buried alive during periods of epidemic. 

The brief history of the outbreak is crowded with incidents. 
Dr. Woodson, United States Army, left in charge of the few 
troops who remained at the barracks here, treated a soldier ill 
with the fever. Anxious to contract the fever, he slept in the 
bed vacated by the patient and sought hard to accomplish his 
desires. He is still a non-immune. 

The creole element combated the very idea of the fever 
being the old accustomed yellow jack, and thus combating, 
refused to call in medical attendance, and cured its own sick. 
Business men, bankers, newspaper men, laborers, all undertook 
the sanitation of various sections. Individual efforts were sup- 
plemented by organized efforts, and thousands of barrels of 
lime were scattered in the gutters and drains, paid for and 
distributed through this system. 

The theatres kept open house during the fever, and companies 
came in and braved the disease and thus assisted in keeping the 
public courage up. Then, too, might be mentioned the frequent 
messages of sympathy from the cities of the East; the open 
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gates of Atlanta ; the fact that only avout six thousand persons 
fled the scourge, and that one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
non-immunes braved the fever ; of how the truth was told by 
the reputable press and honesty made a watchword in dealing 
with the world, and of a host of other things. 

New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery, Edwards, Ocean Springs, 
and other infected points have each learned a number of tessons; 
but of all New Orleans has acquired the most. It has estab- 
lished the fact that fighting the fever, if arduous, may be suc- 
cessful, and that had the foci been few instead of many, the 
story of the outbreak of 1897 would have been written in a week 
instead of ten weeks. And it has learned to know that State 
quarantine systems, while at times efficacious, are weak reeds 
to*lean upon when commerce is the raison d’étre for conceal- 


ment of fever instances by rival ports. H. M. Mayo. 


General C. H. T. Collis. 


WE doubt if any public official during Mayor Strong’s term 
of office received more general and undeserved censure than 
General C. H. T. Collis, the commissioner of public works of 
New York City, who has just retired from office. General 
Collis did not deem it necessary to answer his critics when he 
was accused of tearing up our main thoroughfares. He simply 
said that he would leave his vindication for the future. His 
vindication has come before he expected it. The work of re- 
paving Fifth Avenue, and of replacing the water and sewer 
systems in that great artery of traffic, was-practically finished 





GENERAL C, H. T, COLLIS. 


at the opening of the new year. The last strip of asphalt on 
Fifth Avenue had scarcely been laid before the residents along 
that delightful thoroughfare, and all the crowd that throng it 
daily, were ready to take off their hats to General Collis and 
acknowledge that in the face of the most serious obstacles he 
had performed a great public duty. Strangers who visit New 
York City are greatly impressed with the changes wrought in 
its pavements during the incumbency of General Collis as com- 
missioner of public works, and our own citizens are themselves 
beginning to appreciate the fact that New York is now, so far 
as its pavements are concerned, the most attractive city on our 
continent. 


The Physical Improvement 
of New York. 


A REMARKABLE TRANSFORMATION. 


NOTHING else will make so lasting an impression of what 
has been accomplished for New York City during the admin- 
istration of Mayor William L. Strong as the improved paving 
of the streets. Street-cleaning methods will always be remern- 
bered, yet increased school facilities, recreation-piers, extension 
of the public parks, better management and equipment of the 
fire department, and purer administration of the police depart- 
ment, may all be ephemeral, but the radical change in the con- 
struction of pavements on public highways will always be un- 
der the eye and associated with the administration of the man 
who for three years so well filled the municipal executive chair. 

It is not an exaggerated statement that on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1895, New York was the worst-paved metropolitan city in 
the world. While Paris, London, Berlin, and even Philadel- 
phia, were priding themselves upon their excellent smooth and 
noiseless paved streets, the great metropolis of the United States 
was still laying granite blocks on sand, to the great discomfort 
not only of those who had to ride over them, but of those who 
desired to rest peacefully at night after the toil and vexation of 
the day. To-day she lays claim to being better paved than any 
of the cities mentioned, and this improvement has not been 
brought about by spasmodic patchwork, but by a well-matured 
system, based upon the requirements of two millions of people, 
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living upon a narrow strip of land, depending upon vehicular 
traffic which could find its way conveniently over three or four 
avenues traversing this strip in parallel lines. 

Previous to the incumbency of Mayor Strong the only inno- 
vation upon old methods had been confined to short strips of 
asphalt laid in some of the tenement districts, a few connections 
between Madison and Fifth avenues, a general scheme around 
Mount Morris Park and tributary streets, and a wretched poul- 
tice pavement on Eighth Avenue. In fact, it bas been openly 
charged that these pavements were laid only where some one 
had a *‘ pull.” 

The late commissioner of public works, General Charles H. 
T. Collis, from the day of his connection with the office until he 
parted company with it at the close of the year, devoted himself 
to a study of the question from a point of view which he be- 
lieved to be the standpoint from which a long-suffering public 
would look at it. After a careful review of the situation he 
came to the following conclusions : 

Ist. That a great commercial community desiring to maintain its 
pre-eminence must afford cheap facilities for ready intercommunica- 
tion between the consignee, producer, shipper, expressman, and con 
sumer ; to say nothing of the thousands who for pleasure or necessity 
use private vehicles. To use General Collis’s own words, ‘** Every dol 
lar spent for an easy pavement is ten dollars saved to the merchant.” 

2d. That smooth pavements should be laid in continuous rowites of 
long distances connecting all ferries, railroad - stations, hotels, and 
hospitals. 

3d. That these routes laid out to invite traffic should be well lig.it- 
ed with the most approved known methods. 

How well he has carried out this general scheme is just be- 
ginning to be realized. 

Eighth Avenue and the Boulevard on the West Side are 
thronged with all kinds of vehicular traffic to and from the 
thickly-populated residential district of the northwest. 

First Avenue on the East Side has been converted from a 
worn-out and dilapidated highway into a superb street, paved 
with asphalt from curb to curb, excepting where the grade is 
steep, and here are laid strips of granite on six inches of con- 
crete. 

Park Avenue, from Fifty-sixth to Ninety-sixth street, for a 
quarter of a century had been unused because, owing to the faulty 
construction of the New York Central tunnel, the avenue was 
two feet higher in the centre than at the gutter. General Col- 
lis, at an expense of two hundred and forty thousand dollars, 
has shaved off the crown of the street, paved it with asphalt, 
and made it for the first time a useful route for vehicular 
traffic. The estimate made by his engineers for this work ex- 
ceeded a million of dollars, and the recent inexpensive improve- 
ment is exclusively his own scheme. 

But the splendid improvement on Fifth Avenue, the joy and 
the pride of all Americans, is his greatest achievement. No 
man, two years ago, had any reason to believe that within a 
brief space this grand thoroughfare, which had so recently been 
paved with granite blocks, would be transformed into as smooth, 
noiseless, and well-lighted a street as any on the planet. To ac- 
complish this General Collis had first to lay a line of sewers 
down the avenug—for, strange to say, there was no line of sew- 
erage on the street—and next he had to carry fifty millions of 
gallons of water per diem to the suffering people below Canal 
Street through two immense water-mains, each four feet in 
diameter. All this work necessitated excavation of rock to a 
depth of eighteen feet, and the re-arrangement of a labyrinth 
of gas-mains and other conduits, of whose location there existed 
no map or record. He had to do this during the heat of a polit- 
ical contest in which he took a warm personal interest, and how 
he was maligned by those journals who were his political oppo- 
nents will long be remembered. With characteristic tenacity, 
and utterly unmindful of the abuse of his critics, General Collis 
stuck to his work, and to-day is receiving the deserved plaudits 
of his fellow-citizens for the superb pavement and the artistic 
lighting of our finest thoroughfare. 

The whole of the work of paving these avenues has been done 
by the Barber Asphalt Company and the Warren Scharf As- 
phalt Company, who furnish the asphalt mined at Trinidad 
Lake. They were the lowest bidders, and have given a guar- 
antee to keep the pavement in repair for fifteen years. These 
companies have done excellent work in all our leading cities, 
but nothing that is deserving of higher commendation than the 
repaving of the beautiful boulevards and avenues of New York, 
a work unequaled in its character, perfection, and magnitude. 


Our Financial Column. 


BETTER TIMES AT HAND. 


THIs country is in the condition of a man who has been com- 
pelled by reverses of fortune to economize. During the period 
of misfortune he has reduced his expenditures to the lowest 
limit consistent with his mode of life, and hss husbanded his 
resources to the last cent to meet obligatious ue was compelled 
to incur under the stress of circumstances. Every one knows 
that after a man has passed through such an experience he is in 
admirable condition to take advantage of a prosperous turn of 
the tide. 

The years since the panic of 1893 have been years of adversity 
for the rich as well as the poor. In fact, the rich have suffered 
to a greater degree than the poor; for, by the bankruptcy of 
great corporations in which many wealthy families had every- 
thing invested, these families have been entirely deprived of 
their income, and been left dependent upon their exertions, or 
upon the good offices of relatives and friends. 

The toiling masses, during the past few years, while wages 
have been reduced to some extent, have been kept employed. 
In fact, many a workman has been able during the hard times 
to lay aside something in the savings bank, while his employer 
has been scarcely able to make both ends meet, or perhaps has 
been adding to his obligations to the banker, in the expectation 
that times would soon improve. Few realize how widespread 
has been the suffering among the wealthy and prosperous during 
the past four years. We are inclined always to commiserate 
the struggling masses, perhaps because they come more directly 
under our daily observation, but we know little of the sufferings 
of those who, before the panic of 1893, were in receipt of hand- 
some incomes, aud who find themselves now stripped of their 
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possessions, and poorly equipped for the terrible struggle for 
existence. 

Out of these four years of depression come those who have 
been able to weather as severe a season of adversity as this 
country has ever known. It is the old story of the survival of 
the fittest, and those who have survived the ordeal stand with 
good credit and a strong determination to reap the benefits of 
the prosperous days to come. Nearly all the weak and purely 
speculative business concerns have gone to the wall. Those that 
are left are the strong, the healthy, and, for the most part, the 
deserving ones. We might make the same application to stocks 
and bonds dealt with on the exchanges. Millions and hundreds 
of millions of dollars in value have been engulfed in the mael- 
strom of panic since 1893. The stocks and bonds whose divi- 
dends have been regularly paid without intermission, and whose 
earnings prove that these dividends were honestly paid, should 
be checked off by the investor as worthy of confidence and sup- 
port. I need not specify the list in detail. It is not very long, 
and will be found in the printed memorandum of any Wall 
Street office. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the most essential thing toa 
restoration of prosperous times is a restoration of confidence in 
the credit of the government and in the credit of the people. 
With the former comes the latter. With returning confidence 
in the stability of the government and in the security of its 
financial system, the banker feels freer to lend to the customer, 
the customer freer to buy, and the producer to sell. Thus the 
currents of business begin to move again, and as they move 
they set in motion the ever-restless currents of speculation. 

And so, with prospects such as they are, with splendid crops 
at home and a growing demand for them abroad, with a con- 
suming population that is constantly increasing, and with act- 
ive competition even in foreign markets by American manu- 
facturers, I foresee a decided improvement in financial condi- 
tions in the current year. 

Apprehension has been felt in some quarters regarding the 
possible disturbance of existing conditions, by reason of the dis- 
cussion of the financial question in Congress, and the possibil- 
ity—I might say the probability—of the defeat of all plans for 
remedial legislation. I see no possible evil that can result from 
such a discussion, even if it result in the defeat of the proposed 
currency bills. People need a campaign of education in this 
matter, and nothing educates the people more than a discussion 
of a public question by their representatives in Congress. We 
must face the financial question ; we cannot shirk the issue, 
Let us meet it, then, like men, satisfied to know that which ever 
side proves its case must ultimately have the people behind it. 

The following announcement is officially made, and readers 
who are interested in the highest class of investment securities 
should make a note of it, as it comes from the most responsible 
financial house in the country, [ might say in the world. 

J.P. Morgan & Co., New York, and J. 8S. Morgan & Co., London, 
announce that, having made a contract with the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company for the retirement of its entire bonded 
debt at or before maturity, they are now prepared to receive rot exceed 
ing twenty million dollars of such bonds, debt certificates, or debentures 
for exchange into the new three and one-half per cent. gold bonds of said 
company. The outstanding bonds and debentures or debt certificates 
will be received by them at their present value calculated to maturity on 
a three and one-half per cent. basis. The existing bonded debt a!] ma- 
tures on or prior to June Ist, 1905, and the new mortgage provides that 
none of it shall be extended beyond that date. Consequently, on its re- 
tirement, the new bonds will be a first mortgage on the railroad property 
and real estate of the New York Central, including its railroad terminals, 
of extraordinary value, at New York, Buffalo, and other points ; all the 
equipment of the company, and also its leases and other property. 

JASPER. 


Life Insurance. 
PRESIDENT MCCALL’s NEW DEPARTURE. 


THE event of the week has been the appearance of a sum- 
mary of the annual report of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, and the announcement by Presideut John A. McCall 
of a step that will greatly please the public. President McCall 
says that the New York Life has glecided to set aside a fund of 
over $16,000,000—a sum sufficient to place its present business on 
a three-per-cent. rate of interest ; and that hereafter, on all its 
new policies, the company will hold a three-per-cent. reserve 
without increasing its premium rates. This is the most impor- 
tant move, in my judgment, ever made by a life-insurance com- 
pany, and President McCall is the pioneer in the ‘* new depart- 
ure.” 

The New York Life and several other of the greatest life- 
insurance companies recently decided to fix the rate of interest, 
on which they calculate their premiums, on a basis of three 
and ove-half per cent. instead of four per cent. It is the 
custom of the great companies to fix the yearly premium by 
calculating the amount of the accumulation of these premiums, 
during the probable term of life of the policy-holder, at com- 
pound interest at four per cent. per annum. With the general 
decline in the rate of interest, the large and conservative com- 
panies have come to the conclusion that théy must calculate their 
premiums on a lower rate of interest, because their securities, in 
which premiums are invested, are not earning as much as they 
have formerly earned. Of course if the earnings of the premiums 
were calculated on a lower interest rate it would be necessary 
that the premiums should be larger. The importance, there- 
fore, of President McCall’s statement that a transfer has been 
made of $16,000,000 as a reserve fund for the benefit of all poli- 
cies in force at the close of the past year, and for the benefit of 
those who may insure in the New York Life during the current 
year, without an increase of premium rates, will be appreciated. 

The annual report of the New York Life is a pleasant New 
Year remembrance to its policy-holders. It shows that during 
1897 the company has insured 63,000 individuals, or an average 
of considerably over 1,200 a week. This new insurance aggre- 
gates the enormous amount of $154,000,000, or $14,000,000 more 
than the new insurance placed duriug the preceding year. The 
company now has nearly $50,000,000 more insurance in force 
than it had a year ago. It paid during 1897, in death losses, 
$9,752,000, to 2,756 policy - holders. It paid to living policy- 
holders, for maturing policies and cash benefits, $9,100,000, 
loaned $3,400,000 on the security of ics policies to 6,190 policy- 
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holders at five per cent. interest, without fees or commission, 
and also paid to its policy-holders in dividends $2,500,000, or 
$350,000 more than was paid them during the preceding year. 

The total insurance in force in the New York Life Insurance 
Company now aggregates the enormous amount of $875,000,000, 
which is almost as much as the national debt. The number of 
pclicy-holders aggregates over 300,000. These figures speak vol- 
umes not only for the New York Life Insurance Company, but 
for all the great companies which, like it, have for years been 
conducted on a safe, steady, successful, and conservative plan. 
Thousands of mushroom companies which have sprung up un- 
der the guise of assessment, fraternal, distribution, and gift en- 
terprises have faded away, leaving nothing but wreck and ruin 
behind, while the old-fashioned, old-line concerns, like the New 
York Life, the Equitable, the Mutual, and one or two others 
that might be named, have gone on accumulating enormous 
surpluses and strengthening and fortifying the claims of their 
policy-holders. 

I cannot help congratulating the New York Life on its splen- 
did showing, and I must give its honored president, John A. Me- 
Call, the commendation he so richly deserves. 

A reader in Troy, New York, asks if I can give him infor- 
mation in reference to the report that the Royal Arcanum is 
about to raise the assessment on its members. I might make 
the same reply to this inquiry that I have made to that regard- 
ing the Knights of Honor. It would not be surprising if at the 
next meeting of its management the project should be consid- 
ered. It is no secret, I believe, that the Ancient Order of Unit- 
ed Workmen is considering the adoption of an increased sched- 
ule, and that over a year ago the supreme council of the order 
approved of this schedule, and that a large number of the grand 
lodges has acquiesced in the suggestion. I understand that there 
is to be a graded rate instead of a uniform assessment. 

While these assessment companies have their field of duty, 
the members are beginning to understand that they cannot ex- 
pect, as they grow older, to have life insurance at the low rates 
originally offered them. As they grow still older the members 
will find that the rates in the solid, substantial old-line compa- 
nies are not so much higher, after all, than the rates of the fra- 
ternal concerns, and that the former rates are accontpanied by 
a guarantee which no assessment company has ever-been able to 
offer in the past, or, in my judgment, will ever be able to offer 


in the future. 
Jka Herm. 
A Photographic Art Exhibition. 


THE interesting and popularly attractive exhibition at the 
Academy of Design, in New York City, is the result of a kodak 
prize competition inaugurated last year in London by the East- 
man Photographic Company. Prizes amounting to three thou- 
sand dollars were offered, and no less than twenty-five thousand 
prints were sent in, from all parts of the civilized world. The 
judges—Messrs. Andrew Pringle-and H. P. Robinson, of the 
London Camera Club, and G. A. Storey, A. R. A.—selected 
about fifteen thousand of the competitive prints for the exlribi- 
tion at the New Gallery, and awarded over a hundred prizes, 
about fifty of which went to British amateurs, and twenty- 
seven to Americans. 

The present exhibition in New York is a repetition of the 
London one, and is divided into: (1) the competition section, 
including the prize-winning prints, and others from snap-shots, 
time exposures, enlargements, etc.; (2) the invitation depart- 
ment —tbe most interesting to the general public—including 
several hundred enlarged prints made from film negatives lent 
by kodak-users, mostly distinguished amateurs, but with here 
and there a professional ; and (3) the technical exhibits of pho- 
tographic materials, experimental processes and prints, and the 
like. 

As a whole, this Eastman exhibition affords a striking dem- 
onstration of the possibilities of the camera of to-day as an in- 
strument of artistic expression, when manipulated by intelligent 
amateurs—and it is an acknowledged fact that amateurs have 
introduced most of the many discoveries and ‘* reforms ” that 
make modern photography what it is. Heading the list of 
amateur kodakers whose work is shown in the invitation-rooms 
are the Prince and the Princess of Wales, followed by many 
other members of the royalty and nobility of England—and ex- 
cellent pictures they show, of some highly interesting subjects. 
Our American amateurs are splendidly represented, as may be 
gathered from the following names, taken almost at random 
from the catalogue : the Comtesse de Castellane (Anna Gould), 
Mrs. J. 8S. Fargo, Miss Frederica V. Webb, Dr. W. Seward 
Webb, William D. Murphy, Alfred Stieglitz, Arthur E. Whit- 
ney, Henry Troth, Sidney M. Colgate, 8. 8. McClure, Charles 
I. Berg, H. C. Duval, R. B. Roosevelt, Jr., E. E. Winchell, Ar- 
thur Scribner, and F, H. Day. 
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A REMARKABLE KODAK EXHIBITION. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND PICTURES ILLUSTRATING THE STRIKING DEVELOPMENT OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
(See ARTICLE ON Pace 48.1 
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are introducing a 


LADIES’ GOLF WAISTCOAT 
in various colorings. 
A novelty designed express- 


ly for athletic and open- 
air purposes. 


Nineteenth St. and Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 





Dangerous 
Experiments, 


Many Persons Become 
Totally Deaf, 


While Others Lose Their Sense of 
Taste and Smell. 





Attempting the Cure of Catarrh with Liquids, 
Sprays and Atomizers the Cause—Few, 
if Any, Are Ever Cured. 


Will the people ever become convinced of the danger 
and risk of treating Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Asthma 
with liquid medicines forced into the delicate air-pas- 
sages by powerful sprays and atomizers? During the 
past year thousands of dollars have been expended in 
this city alone for the treatinent of these diseases, and 
it has been a waste of time and money on the part of the 
public, as not fifty persons can be found in this city to- 
day who will testify that they have been cured, while on 
the other hand the number who have become totally 
deaf through this abuse of the air-passages is appalling. 

Is There, Then, No Relief for the People ?@ 

We believe there is, but can only say this for the bene- 
fit of suffering humanity. 

There is just une treatment indorsed by the physt- 
cians. 

There is one treatment which does not require the use 
of sprays and atomizers. 

There is one treatment which the manufacturers have 
enough confidence in to guarantee. 

This is the Australian Dry Air method of curing Ca 
tarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthiin, 
Rose Could, and Hay Fever. 


IT CURES BY INHALATION. 


There is no danger, norisk. Your money is refunded 
if it fails to relieve. . 

*Hyomei” Inhaler Outfit, $1.00. 
omei,” Sec. “ Hyomei” Balm, a wonderful healer, 2% 
Can be obtained of your druggist, at office, or by mail. 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 
23 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 


THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unriva!- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hote! 


with Americans, Every modern improvement. 
ROMEIK pt Press Cutting Bureau will send 
you all newppenet clippings which 
may appear about you, your ‘friends, or any subject on 
which you want to be“ up to date.” Kvery newspaper 
pea perrodiens et fmeportance in the United States and 
urope is searched for your notices. HENRY RoMEIEKE 
(89 Fifth Avenue, New York. : 
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RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 


H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Futton STREET AND 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. 
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SMITH & 
WESSON 
REVOLVERS. 
Good nerves and a 

good revolver make a good 


shot. We have the Revolver. 
CE Descriptive Catalogue. 
SMITH & WESSON, 
'7 Stockbridge Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
CAUTION.—The buying public will please not 
confound the genuine SOHMER Piano with 
one of a similar sounding name of a cheap 

grade. 

Our name spells— 
New York Warerooms, 149-155 East 14th St. 
Will remove tonew SOHMER BUILDING 
170 Fifth Ave., cor. 22d Street, about February. 
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Hunter Baltimore Rye 


The American Gentleman’s Whiskey. 


DONT let Whisky get the best of you. Get the BEST of Whisky, which is the 


GENUINE 


Old Pepper Whisky «oo» Henry Clay Rye. ' 


Bottled and Distilled ONLY by 


JAMES E, PEPPER & CO., Lexington, Ky. 


Under the same Formula for more than 100 YEARS, is guaranteed absolutely the 


PUREST and BEST in the World. 


Sample Case, $15.00. 


(Sent on trial,Swhich,’if not satisfactory, can be returned and money will be refunded. 


Read and save the Coupons on Old Pepper Whisky and Old Henry Clay Rye, and see who 


gets the $5.500 in addition to the $1.00 per dozen. 





LEGAL NOTICES. 
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NOTICE: Estimates for repairing and extending 
pier foot of West 129th Street, North River, Contract 
614. will be received by Department of Docks and 
Ferries, Pier *‘ A."’ Battery Place, until 1:45 P. M., 
For particulars, see “* City Rec- 
ord,”’ 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE 
MENT IN THE * CITY RECORD,” commencing on 
the i7th day of December, 1897, and continuing there- 
in consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of the 
confirmation by the Supreme Court, and the entering 
in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments. etc , 
of the assessments for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 
TITLE to the following named streets in the 


TWENTY-THIRD WARD — CRANE STREET. 
from Robbins Avenne to Timpson Place. FOX 


STREET (formerly Simpson Street), from Westchester 
Avenue to Freeman Street. EAST 147TH STREET, 
from Southern Boulevard to Austin Place. EAST 
161ST STREET, from Sedgwick Avenue to Ogden 
Avenue. 

TWENTY-THIRD and TWENTY - FOURTH 
WARDS—CHARLOTTE STREET, from Jennings 
Street to Crotona Park. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller 

City of New York, Finance Department, Comptrol- 
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"A TRAIN WITHOUT AN EQUAL 


To reach California take the Sunset Limited, which 
has all possible advantages. quick time, and sumptu- 
ous appointments. Private compartment-cars, bath- 
room and burber-shop. library. reading- and smoking- 
apartments, and the Pullman double drawing reom, 
ten-section sleeping-cars make this train the equal in 
convenience of a modern hotel or metropolitan clab, 
and the train runs over the true Southern Route, 
avoiding the bigh altitudes and frequent snow block- 
ades of more northern routes. For full information 
maps. guides, rates of fare, etc., address any agent of 
the company. H C. Townsend, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, Iron Mountain Route, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
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PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment willcure Blind 
Ulecerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 5c. and 
WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, O. 
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Tonical and Restorative. 
Indorsed by Physicians. 
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* APPARATUS FOR THE LOCATION AND EXTRACTION OF BULLETS 


: THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE RUGBY FOOT-BALL MATCH AT QUEEN’S CLUB.—Jllustrated London News. 
LODGED IN THE HEAD.—L/Jilustration. @ oe Landon Nown 





WILLIAM TERRISS, THE POPULAR ENGLISH ACTOR, 
ASSASSINATED AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE, 
LONDON.—Bluck and White. 


NATIVES AND RUSSIANS CROSSING A RIVER IN MANCHURIA (EASTERN ASIA).—L’//lustration. 





Flag-ship The Empress Augusta. 
TYPICAL GERMAN CRUISERS OF PRINCE HENRY’S SQUADRON.—Illustrirte Zeitung. - : PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA, REAR-ADMIRAL OF THE 


GERMAN SQUADRON IN CHINA.—/J/lustrirte Zeituny. 


* The apparatus shown in the accompanying illustration represents the latest application of the Réntgen X-rays to surgery. It is the invention of a young man named Contre- 
moulins, who occupies a minor position in the micro-photographic laboratory directed by Monsieur Rémy, of the Medical Faculty of Paris. The purpose of the apparatus—which has 
been tested with perfectly satisfactory results—is to locate and extract bullets that have lodged in the human cranium without causing death. The process consists first in obtaining 
two radiographic negatives of the head and wound, from different incidences. Upon these, and upon the head itself, a series of geometrical points are taken with the apparatus, which 
is something in the nature of a double pair of compasses ; and the location of the bullet is determined with a mathematical precision that simplifies the work of the surgeon. Two 
operations, upon unfortunates who had shot themseives in the head with suicidal intent, have been already performed with admirable success by means of this invention of Monsieur 
Contremoulins, which has been rewarded by the Academy’s prize for new methods of treating maladies deemed incurable. 


FOREIGN EVENTS AND PERSONAGES, ILLUSTRATED FROM THE EUROPEAN PRESS. 
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DDE LISDSISS SOD S590 


The ones who use it )S 
are the ones who fon 
say it is healing, v= 
Sweetening and 9% 
purifying— Those yS 
who try 


it are CONSTANTINE’S 
the one= PINE TAR SOAP 


who use = 
it all the (Persian Healing) 


time for the toilet = 
js 
= 


SPPDDNOODNNIN 


and bath. 
Sold by druggists. 8 i 
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eee TEA SET FREE 
GREATAMERICAN 


- or Watch, Clock. or Toilet Set. 
E with 20 pounds COCKATOO TEAS 
and a handsome present with 


CQ 





ComPany Send for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 


T U ea | is! Radical Cure, 
Book of information 

roc. Address S. J. Sherman, Hernia 
Specialist,29 E.2d St.Mt.Vernon,N.Y 











every pound. Greatinducements | 


THREE-DAY TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 


Few short journeys are more interesting or of 
greater benefit than a trip to Wastington, the na- 
tion's capital, the scene of uch of vital importance; 
and these trips have reached their most practical 
and attractive torm in the three-day personally -con- 
ducted tours of the Pennsyivania Railroad. Besides 
the advaniages in rates secured, the absolute free- 
dom from care, and the general comfort and con- 
venience afforded, an extended experience and 
familiarity with the city enables the tourist agents 
of this company to visit the various points of inter- 
est with the least confusion and delay and at the 
most opportune moments, thus insuring aneconomy 
of time not otherwise attainable. 

The next tour of the season leaves Thursday, Jan- 
uary 13th. The rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points, includes all necessary expenses during 
the entire trip—transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions, guides, etc. An experienced chaperon will 
also accompany the party for the benefit of the 
lady tourists. 

Persons desiring to return via Gettysburg may do 
so by purchasing tickets at $2.00 extra, which in- 
clude this privilege. An opportunity will also be 
afforded to visit Mt. Vernon and Arlington at a 
slight additional expense. 

For itineraries, tickets, and fullinformation, apply 
toticket-agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New 
York ; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 


Heavy stomach in the morning ? A dash in water 


of Abbott’s Original Angostura Bitters. Sun shines | 


allday. Abbott's, the genuine original. 








AT every exposition where the Sohmer Pianos have 
been brought into competition with others they have 
invariably taken the first prize. 








NoTHING contributes more towards a sound diges- 
tion than the use of Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow’'s Soorn- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 





FOR SALE GENERALLY. 








Formerly favorably 
known, for 50 years, 


ms Oe oa AQ@niir Favorite: 


cC. 
Monogram Sabet, ¢ 
ES Ruee 1768 na . 





OUR PROSPERITY PUZZLE. 
| $100 in Prizes. 


A TOTAL OF $100 DIVIDED AMONG 


FIVE PERSONS. 


Names of Prize-winners. 


TROT A 





CT 





a 


and Liquor Habit cured in 

10 to 20 days. No pay till i 

cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, diarrhoea. 
Dept. A, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Correct answers 








F mailed 
Price has been reduced on the original old-fash- : ‘ eas a . 
Sure relief ioned Dobbins’ Electric Soap, so that it can now be Charles Petrie, 11 Clark Ave., Freeport, Ik First Prize. $50 Jan. 2d. 
KIDDER'S PASTI Price Sots ATHM Ae bones at 8 cents a bar, two rye fe . . D.H q Mel M 
by mail. Stowell & uality same as for last 33 years, ** best of all.” As . Harrington, Melrose, Mass. sec “6 ‘ 
OO ee Jour grocer for it. i Recon 20 Jan, 3d. 
— - Mrs. John C. Hopkins, Cattlettsburg, Ky. Third ‘“ 15 Jan. 4th. 








p FWA R © S C 0 TC H | rH S 4 y Harry Wipper, 1621 Western Ave., Cincinnati, O. Fourth ‘ 10 Jan. 5th, 11 a.m. 


FREDERICK CLASSUP Sole Agent for the US... 22 W. 24TH ST., NEW YORK 








Jan. 5th, 2 Pp. M. 


or 


! Alyce M. Shields, 8. E. cor. Monroe St., Mobile, Ala. Fifth 


' 








It all rests with you whether you continue the nerve-de- 
stroying tobacco habit ornot. NO-TO-BAC quickly re- 
moves the desire for tobacco, without causing nervous 
distress. It eradicates nicotine, purifies the blood, 
restores lost manhood, makes you strong in 
weight, health, nerve and pocket book, and 
all without effort or strain. Start the 
new year with a clean system, witha 
pure breath, with new nerve, with 
the faculty of making others 
happy—anew man. Throw 
off the bondage ofthe 
tobacco-habit easi- 
ly, effectively, 
permanent- 


You 
take no 
chances 
when you take 
NO-TO-BAC. Now 

is the time for begin- 

ning, and we guarantee 
theend. Itis a plain, honest 
ly, by proposition based on our exper- 
taking ience—1,000,000 boxes sold, 300- 
000 cases cured. Buy NO-TO-BAC today 

from your own druggist, who knows us and 

will vouch for us. Take it witha will, patiently 

persistently. One box, $1.00, usually cures a case; 

three boxes, $2.50, are guaranteed to do it, or we re- 

fund purchase money cheerfully without quibble or quarrel. 

Get booklet, ‘Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away”, and free sample for the asking, Address nearest office. 93 

THE STERLING REMEDY Co. Chicago. Montreal, Can. New York. 








Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 








PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 








“Perfectly Fit” GD. 


Refreshed, inspired, strengthened. That's 
how you always feel if you drink 









MM 


The nutriment of prime beef, deliciously prepared. Especially bene 
ficial for invalids and for athletes in training. Prepared in a minute \ 





with cold or hot water. 
Sold by druggists and grocers. 





Armour & Company, Chicago. 


“Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free. 








There is nothing equal to an 


All K’S pisses 
C O C S Plaster 
for a pain in the small of the back—in fact, anywhere 11 
works like magic, but, be sure you get ‘‘Allcock’s 


UNNECESSARY ADVICE. 


MAN ON THE BANK—‘‘ Help is coming ; keep cool !” | 











| “A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


Walter Baker & Co,’s SAPOLIO 











Breakfast 
Cocoa 







mri 


New York Central & 


. hg ‘ 
Pure, Sie ( Hudson River R. R. Co. 
Delicious, asti¢s 3% Per Cent. Bonds of 1997. 
Nutritious, Ladies, Principal and interest payable in GOLD COIN OF 
Misses ( THE UNITED STATES of the present standard of 
Costs less than ONE and Children weight and fineness without deduction for any tax 


2Sx2S> CUSHION BUTTON or taxes which the Railroad Company may be re- 
Hose Supporter quired to pay or to retain therefrom under any 
> And the IMPROVED ' . 


¢ present or future law of the United States or of any 
B 

§ Boston GARTER 

> 

> 
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Trade-Mark. CENT a cup. 


State or County thereof. 


Be sure that the package 


bears our Trade-Mark. 
New YorK AND Lonpon, January Ist, 1898. 
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N a wane & To Holders of Bonds and Debt Certificates or 

= » NO Stitching in the £dastic. : — 
Walter Baker & Co. Limited, No Siching i the BS | "retentreea he 
lta 3 CUSHION BUTTON ig NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSO 
Established 1780, . 2 
D $ CLASP RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY, 
re 
chester, Mass. > 4 Holds securely on any kind z, viz.: 
| ee « ele bs First Mortgage 7~ Bonds, due Jan. 1, 1903; 
aie 3 oY yt) +e! 2% First Mortgage 6 Sterling Bonds, due Jan. 1, 1903; 
This Publication is printed with Ink > ACCIDENTALLY. En Extended 4 Debt Certificates, due May 1, 1905; 
manufactured by © _ Sample Pair, by mail, lc 5¢ Debentures, due September 1, 1904; 
{ fy @ Side Elastics, 25c, oy < is Seton aos ten *, oe 
| FRED’K H LEVEY CO @ ters, Cot., 25c; silk, 50c, q Debentures, Que Jan 1, , 
© e 

a . 3 caress Uaeee OS. uabere. — Having made a contract with the New York 

g9 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. A oy ease — = Se. Central and Hudson River Railroad Company for 

, > waggriis daegh ag the retirement of its entire bonded debt, as above, 

: | 4 at or before maturity, we are nuw prepared to re- 
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ceive not exceeding $20,000,000 of the above-men- 


bed i) 
Lyon Printed F oulards. = 2 : tioned Bonds, Debt Certificates, or Debentures for 
’ Runn mede Club exchange into the new Three and One-Half Per 
: 3 , a gig = 





New and fresh patterns for Spring and i 
Summer Wear Cent. Gold Bonds of said Company. The outstand 
- 1S ne Bonds ~~ er or am cig oo Ww . 
ye received by us at their present value calculate: 
IS BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER DIRECT to maturity on a 344 per cent. basis, as follows : 
SUPERVISION OF THE UNITED STATES : 1 
_ GOVERNMENT, GUARANTEEING THE AGE Us, |. DUE | VAINE 
“ AND ABSOLUTE PURITY OF EACH AND oS 
EVERY BOTTLE OF THIS PRODUCT AS CER- First Mortgage) oa! sss.guclJam. 1, 1008 
TIFIED BY THE STAMP. MAKES ADULTER- ee. a ee 
ATION IMPOSSIBLE. IT IS OBTAINABLE mr piane 1am donaaig) am 3 
WHERE THE BEST WHISKIES ARE SOLD. on basis 
IF NOT AT YOUR DEALERS.NOTIFY US par for) 


AND WE WILL TELL YOU WHERE To GET IT. of £200, 
R.E BALKE & CO., 1, mee De May, 1905 108.27%| Nov 1, 1897 
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Lyons Silks. 
Corded Silks and Satins, Moire and 
Brocades 
For Evening Wear. 
White Silks for Wedding Gowns. 
Lyon Silk and Wool Taffetas 
and Poplins. 


A 19th & 


ON 























NEW YORK. i ; 
DISTILLERS AND BOTTLERS IN BOND. LOUISVILLE KY,U.SA. Debenture 5s.../Sep., 1904 100.24%' Sept. 1, 1897 
Debenture 4s...| June, 1905 103.27% Dee. 1, 1897 
EARL &WILSON’S 
REMARKS : 









({/ LINEN 
COLLARS &CUFFS 


= eo sO) 


Interest at the rate of 3% per cent. on money 
a value calculated from these dates to time of de 
ad @) En O37 | -E— FOR te 5 PREMIUMS PAYABLE livery will be paid in addition. 

ie m3 _ The bonds must bear the current coupon. 
CHILDREN, YEARLY, 
fe : =z The new Three and One-Half Per Cent. Gold 
WOMEN <A ~~ HALF-YEARLY, Bonds will be delivered in payment at 103 per cent., 
: < . Y and accrued interest to date of delivery. Fractional 
AND fad % 


MEN ¢ PRU DE NTIAL or WEEKLY. differences will be adjusted in cash. 


The existing bonded debt all matures on or prior 
HAS THE 








PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


PERSONALLY- 
CONDUCTED 


SPECIAL TRAINS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT. 


CALIFORNIA 





to June 1, 1905, and the new mortgage provides that 
Z = 4 none of it shall be extended beyond that date. Con- 
STRENGTH OF sequently, on its retirement, the new bonds will be a 

GIBRALTAR first mortgage on the railroad property and real 
estate of the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company ; including its railroad, termi 
| nals of extraordinary value at New York, Buffalo, 
and other points, all the equipment of the Company ; 
and also its leases and other property, all as is more 
fully specified in the mortgage. 

Copies of the mortgage securing the new bond 

may be obtained at our office. 


evan, oy J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
JOHN F.DRYDEN, Pres. 283 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


J. S. MORGAN & CO., 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America. #8 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


January 27, $3'0. February 16 (Mardi Gras Tour), 
335. March 19, $210; one way, $150. 


FLORIDA 


January 25, Feb’y 8, Feb’y 22, March 8. Mate, $50. 


E 
L 
2 
L 


HOME OFFICE, 


Also Tours to Washington, Old Pcint Comfort & Richmond 


For Itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; or address GEO. W BuoYD, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad St. Station, Phila. 
J.B. HUTCHINSON, J.R. WOOD, 

General Manacer. Gen’! Pass. Agent. 




















